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386 UP IN THE 


’ UP IN THE BARN. 
BY THOMAS LACKLAND. 


Oxp Farmer Joe steps through the doors, 
As wide to him as gates of Thebes ; 
And thoughtful walks about the floors 
Whereon are piled his winter stores, 
And counts the profits of his glebes. 


Ten tons of timothy up there, 

And four of clover in the bay ; 
Red-top that’s cut, well, middlin’ fair ; 
And bins of roots, oblong and square, 

To help eke out the crops of hay. 


A dozen head of cattle stand 
Reflective in the leaf-strewn yard ; 
And stalks are stacked on every hand, 

The latest offering of the land 
To labor long maintained and hard. 


Cart-loads of pumpkins yonder lie, 
The horse is feeding in his stall, 

The oats are bundled scaffold high, 

And peas and beans are heaped hard by, 
As if there were some festival. 


At length Old Farmer Joe sits down — 
A patch across each of his knees ; 
He crowds his hat back on his crown, 
Then clasps his hands, so hard and brown, 
And, like a farmer, takes his ease. 


“ How fast the years do go! 

It seems, in fact, but yesterday, 
That in this very barn, we three — 
David, Ezekiel, and me — 

Pitched in the summer loads of hay ! 


David — he sails his clipper now, 
And ’Zeikie died in Mexico ; 
Some one must stay and ride to plough, 
Get up the horse and milk the cow, 
And who, of course, but little Joe ? 


I might have been —I can’t tell what ; 
Who knows about it till he tries ¢ 

I might have settled in some spot 

Where money is more easy got ; 
Perhaps beneath Pacific’s skies. 


I might have preached like Parson Jones ; 
Or got a living at the law; 

I might have gone to Congress, sure ; 

I might have kept a Water Cure ; 
I might have gone and been — oh, pshaw ! 


Far better is it as it is ; 

What future waits him no man knows ; 
What he has got, that sure is his ; 
It makes no odds if stocks have riz, 

Or politicians come to blows. 


Content is rich, and somethin’ more, 
I think I’ve heard somebody say : 

If it rains it’s apt to pour; 

And Iam rich on the barn floor, 
Where all is mine that I can raise. 


I’ve ploughed and mowed this dear old farm, 
Till not a rod but what I know ; 
I’ve kept the old folks snug and warm, 
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And lived without a twinge of harm, 
I don’t care how the storm might blow. 


And on this same old farm I’ll stay, 
And raise my cattle and my corn ; 
Here shall these hairs turn wholly gray ; 
These feet shall never learn to stray ; 
But I will die where I was born.” 


And Farmer Joe pulled down his hat, 
And stood upon his feet once more ; 
He would not argue after that, 


| But, like a born aristocrat, 


Kept on his walk about the floor. 
— Transcript 





LONG YEARS AGO. 


Att for a pretty girlish face, 
Two cheeks of a hue, 

Two laughing lips of vermeil tint, 
And eyes of heaven’s blue. 


All for a little dimpled chin, 
A round throat snowy fair, 

A darling mouth to dream upon, 
And glorious golden hair. 


All for a tender cooing voice, 
And gentle fluttering sighs ; 
All for the promise made to me 

By story-telling eyes. 


All for that pretty girlish face, ° 
For a hand as white as snow, 
I dreamed a foolish dream of love, 
Long, long years ago. 
— Dublin University Magazine. 





REMONSTRANCE. 


Davucurers of Eve, your mother did not well ; 
She laid the apple in your father’s hand, 
And we have read, O wonder! what befell — 
The man was not deceived, nor yet could 
stand ; 
He chose to lose, for love of her, his throne — 
With her could die, but could not live alone. 


Daughters of Eve, he did not fall so low, 
Nor fall so far, as that sweet woman fell ; 
For something better, than as gods to know, 
That husband in that home left off to dwell ; 
For this, till love be reckoned less than lore, 
Shall man be first and best forevermore. 


Daughters of Eve, it was for your dear sake 

The world’s first hero died an uncrowned 
king ; 

But God’s great pity touched the grand mistake, 
And made his married love a sacred thing : 

For yet his nobler sons, if aught be true, 

Find the lost Eden in their love to you. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
JULIUS CHSAR, 


No human institution has exercised such 
great and lasting influence upon the world 
as the Roman empire. The Christian Church 
doubtless has operated even more widely in 
swaying the destinies of mankind ; but the 
Church was in its origin divine; and more- 
over it has been greatly affected by its 
relations with the empire, whether of al- 
liance or antagonism. Alone among powers 
which have risen to predominance, Rome 
was able to make her conquests permanent, 
to assimilate her various subjects into some- 
thing like a homogeneous whole, to impress 
upon the entire civilised world a uniform 
system of law and government. The mate- 
rial unity already subsisting under one em- 
peror prepared mankind to learn the Chris- 
tian lesson that in the sight of God all men 
are brethren. That the empire did immense 
mischief as well as good, that morals were 
deeply corrupted and intellectual activity 
stifled under the pressure of the Pax Roma- 
na, that absolute power was often wielded 
by the caprice of monsters of cruelty and 
profligacy, is most obviously true ; and with 
the light of experience to guide us, we can 
see that such evils are inherent in any uni- 
versal despotism. But until the Roman 
empire arose the experiment had never 
been tried, and may well have seemed 
promising: at any rate the lessons it has 
taught humanity were worth purchasing at 
the price, even if the evil at the time be 
held to have preponderated over the good. 

Augustus is usually reckoned as the first 
emperor, because with him began the un- 
broken series of absolute monarchs; but 
history has never failed to recognise Julius 
Cesar as the real founder of the empire. 
He not only, in fact, destroyed the power of 
the aristocracy, and for a few months him- 
self wielded imperial authority; he also 
originated those ideas upon which the em- 

ire was based, and which his successor 

gan to carry out. Throughout his life he 
consistently advocated the gradual adinis- 
sion of the subject nations to Roman 
citizenship, and during his tenure of power 
he introduced into the senate the first 
members not of Italian birth. He began 
that system of organising the provinces, 
under which Rome became the centre of 
all authority, and the provincials enjoyed 
every advantage consistent with the total 
extinction of political vitality. Whether 
the empire became what Cesar would have 
made it if his life had not been cut short, is 
one of those questions over which historieal 
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speculation is fond of disporting itself, with- 
out any means of obtaining an answer. All 
we can see is that he found Rome a city 
with nations for her subjects, yet with the 
same system of government which she had 
developed when hostile territory was almost 
visible from her walls, and that he left her 
the centre of a universal state. This mighty 
change was effected by his single genius 
and will; and it is no wonder that posterity, 
deeply influenced by the result, have taken 
a keen interest in his life and character. 
Cesar is the only great man of antiquity 
whose career belongs to the controversies of 
modern politics. 

The contemporary evidence relating to 
Cesar is neither copious nor satisfactory. 
Party spirit not only colours a narrative, 
but often induces writers to suppress facts 
or insert them. Cicero is our best eye- 
witness, and he, besides having been in- 
volved in all the political contests wherein 
Cesar took a part, was himself utterly weak 
and vacillating as a statesman. At one 
moment he is found in fierce opposition to 
Cesar, at another on friendly terms with 
him; and we hardly know how to calculate 
the proper allowance for his bias. More- 
over, the real scope and importance of po- 
litical movements is rarely seen by actors 
in them. Some see one event, some anoth- 
er; and each attaches special weight to what 
is within his own range of vision, while all 
alike are too near to appreciate greatness. 
The best judges of the form and proportions 
of a gigantic mountain are not those who 
live under its shadow, and have daily before 
their eyes its southern or its western face. 
The traveller who makes himself acquainted 
with its aspect from each point of view, 
and then contemplates it from a distant 
spot, whence the relation and comparative 
magnitude of the parts are clearly visible, 
will have a far more accurate idea of its 
real dimensions than a native who knows 
every rock of a single face, and of that only. 

Many modern historians have written of 
Cesar, and have ransacked the materials 
afforded by the writings of himself and his 
contemporaries. Probably there is not a 
scrap of evidence relating to him of which 
several writers have not examined the pur- 
port, and carefully estimated the bearing 
upon other existing testimony. How widely 
divergent are the results which may be de- 
duced, according to the point of view of the 
inquirer, may be exemplified by comparing 
Dr. Arnold’s short life of Czsar in the 
Encyc'opedia Metropolitana with the elabo- 
rate biography of Napoleon III. ‘ Quot hom- 
ines tot sententia.’ There are no two au- 
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thors who entirely agree in their estimate 
either of Caesar or of the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. Though they 
represent the facts in the same way, they 
draw dissimilar inferences from them. The 
most remarkable account of Cesar which 
has yet been published is that of Professor 
Mommsen, of whose Roman history the 
portion embracing the life of Cesar has re- 
cently appeared in English. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that the views of so able and 
learned a man approach pretty nearly to 
those of an eminent English historian, Mr. 
Merivale, in spite of the differences between 
their points of view and political and reli- 
gious sympathies. It leads us to hope that 
the stores of evidence have been thoroughly 
explored, and that we are not premature in 
attempting to construct an image of Cesar 
out of the various portraits, taken under 
varying lights and by very different pro- 
cesses, which have been offered for our 
inspection. 

he special characteristic of Czsar’s 
mind was the universality of his powers. 
He was not merely versatile, able to be 
every thing by turns, ———— in himself 
superficial aptitule for many diverse func- 
tions. His talents were not impaired by 
any of that feebleness which often renders 
mere versatility valueless in the weighty 
affairs of life. There was a unity in his 
mind which kept every single faculty in 
due subordination, and gave it a new 
value independent of its separate excel- 
lence, from its perfect harmony with the 
rest. He was, so to speak, a living embo- 
diment of genus, comprising in itself a 
number of species. Had Plato lived to see 
Cesar, he might have thought that the 
idéa of man was almost realised, intellect- 
ually at least, if not morally. His greatness 
was of a higher order than that of the gen- 
eral, the orator, the author, or even the 
statesman, and comprehended them all 
within itself. The white light of the sun, 
capable of being resolved into many col- 
oured rays, but in itself perfect and un- 
tinged by any preponderance of one colour 
or another, is no inapt type of Cwsar’s 
intellect. That he was not specially or pre- 
eminently any one thing, soldier or poli- 
tician, led by choice or by the necessities of 
his position to acquire laboriously some pro- 
ficiency in arts not his own, is shown in the 
whole tenor of his life. He never betrayed 
any predilection for either war or peace, 
as a means of attaining his ends. When 
the arts of peace would suit his purpose 
best, he pursued them with perfect steadi- 
ness, as if they were the only possible 
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means: he never showed any inclination 
en pe to the born ct to disdain 

aceful measures and a rematurel 
S the sword. When Fa guiell ot to hiss 
necessary, he took up arms with calm con- 
fidence, without any of the hesitation natu- 
ral to a eful politician. Equally at 
home in the camp and in the senate, he 
always employed the right weapon, whether 
tongue, pen or sword, and showed himself 
an equal master of all. 

Cesar’s Commentaries are most justly ad- 
mired as models of excellence in their par- 
ticular line. Perfectly clear and simple in 
their language, free from any egotistical 
vanity, betokening a a pos mastery of the 
subject-matter pot a full appreciation of the 
relative importance of the various parts, 
they are precisely what they were intended 
to be —a lucid and sufficient account, for 
the benefit of the author’s countrymen, of 
his course of action in Gaul. The unlimited 
means at the disposal of Napoleon III. for 
every form of investigation, especially for 
hunting out those traces of their presence 
which Roman armies seldom failed to leave 
upon the face of the ground, have enabled 
him to give a narrative more minutely de- 
tailed than Cesar’s own, and to afford the 
first satisfactory explanation of many points 
of military interest which have puzzled stu- 
dents of the Commentaries. It is equally 
unreasonable, however, to give Caesar the 
credit of all the elucidations furnished by 
later inquirers, or to blame him for not 
having been more explicit. His purpose 
was not to write a text-book on the art of 
war, but to furnish an account of his doings 
to the people in whose name he was acting. 
Accordingly his work dispenses with many 
military technicalities, and goes straight to 
the point at which it is aimed: it is through - 
out the composition of a man who writes 
because he deems it as much part of his 
business to give a history of his campaigns 
as to fight them, and who does fighting and 
narrating alike thoroughly and well. Of 
Cesar’s other literary performances we are 
left to judge by hearsay evidence; and after 
making all due allowance for flattery to the 
founder of the empire, we have still a strong 
consensus of testimony in his favour. We 
know that he took unusual pains to obtain 
the highest culture of his age, which was 
mainly literary and philosophical, and that 
when dictator he evinced a genuine inter- 
est in literature. Remembering the uni- 
formity of his success in other spheres, about 
which we have more trustworthy evidence, 
we are fully warranted in believing, what 
friends and enemies agreed to declare, tha 
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his grammatical, philosophical, and other 
writings were worthy of the author of the 
Commentaries. His oratorical powers re- 
ceived from his contemporaries and their 
posterity still higher and more unequivocal 
praise; even Tacitus speaks of him as ‘ sum- 
mis oratoribus emulus.’ And this was at a 
period when skill in oratory was the first re- 
quisite for political eminence, and was ac- 
cordingly cultivated with great care by the 
Roman youth of the upper classes. We 
have ample proof in the ‘rest of his career 
that he possessed in a remarkable degree 
the highest quality of an orator, subtle 
and instinctive knowledge of human na- 
ture ; and if we may infer any thing from 
his writings, it would be that as a speaker 
he presented a strong contrast to the great- 
est orator among his contemporaries, that he 
cared more for substance than for orna- 
ment, that his style approached more nearly 
to the force and clearness of a Demosthenes 
than to the rush of words and fervid imagery 
of a Burke. 

The same wonderful power of employing 
an art for which he had no native and ex- 
ceptional genius may be traced in his mili- 
tary achievements. Napoleon used to regard 
Cesar as the greatest of all masters of the 
art of war, and considered his Commentaries 
a perfect treasury of military science ; but 
it would seem that Napoleon’s general ad- 
miration for his great model to a certain 
extent blinded his judgment. If success be 
the only test of a commander's ability, 
Cesar certainly has scarcely arival; but the 
pretensions of a general must be tested not 
merely by his own actual performances, 
but also by the enemies against whom he 
was matched. He undoubtedly possessed 
the highest and rarest qualities of a con- 
summate general —the power of creating 
an army out of a mob of recruits, and bind- 
ing it to himself by ties of boundless devo- 
tion ; the moral courage which never flinches 
at disaster nor is excited by success; the 
perfectiy tempered will, unchanging in its 
main pu s, but flexible as to the means 
by which the end is to be attained. But 
these are the gifts of the real dvat dvdpov, 
and have been essed in full measure by 
men like William III., who hardly even won 
a battle. Strategical and tactical ability, 
which may often be found in men without a 
tithe of Cesar’s force of character, must be 
either the result of long experience and la- 
borious study, such as brought well-earned 
fame to Frederick the Great or the Arch- 
duke Charles, or the natural fruit of one- 
sided genius. A born general, like a born 
musician, rarely excels in any other line 
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than his own, however great he may be in 
that: the entire force of the mind is di- 
rected towards fostering one faculty at the 
expense of all the others. The military 
skill of Alexander the Great amounted a 
most to inspiration; but as a statesman and 
a sovereign he scarcely rose, in spite of the 
emme he derived from education, above 
the level of a vulgar Oriental despot. Na- 
poleon led his victorious armies into every 
capital on the continent of Europe, but he 
owed his downfall to his inability to discern 
what tasks were beyond the power of his 
arms. 

Cesar enjoyed no opportunities for serv- 
ing an apprenticeship to war, nor had he 
an instinctive eye for military science, such 
as usually implies a comparatively weak ap- 
preciation of every thing else. He became 
a general because it was necessary to his 
career, and he succeeded in that as in every 
other sphere; but it is not wonderful that 
he should never have exhibited the strate- 
gical skill of Hannibal or Napoleon, nor 
such a power of tactical combination as 
won the battles of Leuctra and Leuthen. 
Even that eagle eye for a grand opportunity, 
which gave the enemy into the hands of 
Marlborough at Ramilies, or of Cromwell 
at Dunbar, is not conspicuous in any one of 
Cesar’s victories. Considerable strategical 
ability he undoubtedly manifested in more 
than one of his Gallic campaigns; but on 
the whole his conquest of Gaul is more re- 
markable for the general energy of his mea- 
sures, for the dread of his name which he 
impressed on the barbarian tribes, for the 
determination with which he stood his 

und when the flame of insurrection 

urst out over the whole country, rather 
than for the technical skill which he exhi- 
bited. Cwsar’s seventh campaign in Gaul 
is alone amply sufficient to stamp him as a 
general above the ordinary standard ; but 
even in this, the crowning achievement of 
his military career, there is far more strik- 
ing evidence of his greatness iu a higher 
and wider sense. he position of his 
forces during the contest with Ver-ingetorix 
was strongly analogous to that of the Eng- 
lish during the Indian mutiny. Cesar per- 
formed Lord Clyde’s part with even greater 
vigour: but he further embodied in himself 
that spirit of resolution which animated 
every Englishman in India. We cannot 
but sympathise with the Gallic insurrection, 
and with the gallant Arvernian who was the 
soul of it; but such sympathy does not 
blind us to the marvellous combination of 
great qualities — determination, fertility of 
resource, rapidity of action, relf-reliance — 
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displayed by Cesar in suppressing it. 
These, however, are the characteristics of 
a great man rather than of a specially skil- 
ful general; and Cesar had little occasion 
for exhibiting any others during the earlier 
stages of his conquest of Gaul. The ene- 
mies whom he encountered were mostly 
mere barbarians, without 
political organisation, without military dis- 
cipline or effective arms, impulsive, prone 
to sudden panics, formidable only from their 
numbers, from their great physical strength 
and desperate courage. ‘The most civilised 
tribes of Gaul were precisely those which 
were most ready to submit to Rome, since 
they appreciated Roman civilisation, and 
hoped to acquire preponderance among their 
neighbours through the support of Roman 
influence. Over all alike Caesar exercised 
a fascination of dread and admiration, 
which was the result more of his command- 
ing personal character, and of a feeling that 
he impersonated the mysterious power of 
Rome, than of his purely military successes. 

In the civil wars, when Cesar found him- 
self combating Roman generals and Roman 
armies, his ultimate triumph was due in a 
great measure to the defects of his oppo- 
nents. Pompeius, a general of far longer 
experience and greater technical skill, out- 
manceuvred and defeated him at the outset 
of the campaign, and ought to have crushed 
him at Pharsalia. The means adopted by 
Cesar for remedying his weakness in caval- 
ry, which enabled him to repulse the attack 
of Pompeius’ horse, were natural and ob- 
vious enough, and ought to have been an- 
ticipated by Pompeius. Even as it was, the 
advantage gained by Cesar merely enabled 
him to attack the enemy’s infantry under 
favourable conditions, and compel them 
after a struggle to retire in an orderly 
manner to their camp. Materially, Pompe- 
ius had lost very little when his legions thus 
gave way: but morally he had lost his pres- 
tige of invincibility, and with it his courage. 
Deprived of all coherence by their general’s 
disgraceful flight, the army of Pompeius sur- 
rendered or was dispersed; and _ thus, 
through the weakness of his rival, the world 
was laid at the feet of Cesar by a battle in 
which, so far as his own merits were con- 
cerned, he merely retrieved his defeat at 
Dyrrhachium. The battle of Thapsus was 
begun by Cesar’s army without his orders, 
and was little more: than a massacre; for 
Scipio had invited attack under circum- 
stances which insured his defeat. At 


\ 


Munda, Cesar, with forces superior both in 
number and Goripline, was successful after a 
long and doubtfu 


struggle ; it was a hand- 


a of coherent | 
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to-band conflict with desperate men, in 
which Cesar exhibited the courage of a 
soldier, though there was little room for the 
skill of a general. His other campaigns, 
such as that of Zela, gave even less oppor- 
tunity for the display of consummate military 
ability. In fact, Caesar was never matched 
against really formidable enemies, and we 
have therefore no means of judging how he 
would have fared, had he been opposed to 
such a commander as Hannibal, and such 
- png as the great Carthaginian led into 
taly. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that Cesar had not, like most great 
generals, received military training from 
his youth upwards. Like Cromwell, he 
scarcely looked on war till he was nearly 
forty years of age, and then not in any sub- 
ordinate capacity, but with an independent 
command. It is true that under the Roman 
system of assuming that every consul was 
ex officio capable of commanding an army, 
every young man who aspired to greatness 
looked forward to the day when he should 
lead Roman legions to conquest; but in 
point of actual experience, Casar had 
scarcely any advantage over Cromwell. In- 
deed there is no general of ancient or mod- 
ern times with whom Cesar may be so fitly 
compared, in order to exhibit clearly the 
sources of his military greatness. Both be- 
came soldiers somewhat late in life, both 
created their own armies, and acquired an 
absolute unlimited sway over the minds of 
their soldiers. Both were uniformly success- 
ful by virtue of the superior excellence of 
the armies so formed, and won their chief 
victories against their own countrymen, in 
one instance at least against a general of 
veteran experience. Both engaged in war 
when it was necessary, and sheathed the 
sword as soon as the end jn view was at- 
tained, to seek and to win still higher glory 
as rulers and statesmen. Their moral char- 
acters, their principles, their circumstances, 
were widely different: but in this at least 
Cesar and Cromwell were akin, that they 
owed their military renown to the same 
commanding abilities and strength of char- 
acter which enabled them to rise to absolute 
dominion over the proudest and most un- 
conquerable of nations. 

It is possible to possess great intellectual 
capacities, and yet to neutralise them by 
weakness of will anddetermination. Cesar, 
on the contrary, possessed a force of charac- 
ter which gave his powers of intellect the 
utmost scope for proving themselves. If a 
task were difficult, so much the greater 
would be the triumph of succeeding in it. 
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If failure would involve destruction, so much 
the higher would his energies rise to meet 
the emergency. Two incidents in his mili- 
tary career have been often selected, the 
one for commendation as a remarkable in- 
stance of keen insight and bold execution, 
the other for blame as rash to the verge of 
madness. Yet both the siege of Alesia 
and the crossing into Greece in quest of 
Pompeius seem to have been dictated b 
the same spirit, by the noble courage whic 
breathes through the famous lines of Mon- 
trose : 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


Cesar felt that his own powers deserved 
to command success, and he did not fear the 
greatness of the stake. When Vercinge- 
torix threw himself into the strong town of 
Alesia, with an army as large as Cesar’s, 
and half Gaul in arms behind him, most 

enerals would have retired upon the 
man province, and have waited till 
reinforcements enabled them to crush the 
insurrection. Czsar knew that failure be- 
fore Alesia would be his ruin, and that pru- 
dence dictated retreat ; but he had full con- 
fidence in himself and his men: he deter- 
mined to run the risk, and success justified 
his choice. When he followed Pompeius 
into Epirus in the face of an overwhelming 
hostile fleet he made a similar venture. He 
es have been destroyed, but he prefer- 
red to play his own game rather than stand 
on the defensive. He was brought nearer 
to destruction than at Alesia, but he even- 
tually conquered by those very means on 
which he had relied, by the excellence of his 
troops and his own superiority to his rival 
in moral courage. The fact that disaster 
will be total and irremediable does not make 
the risk of its happening intrinsically great- 
er; but it is only the greatest minds which 
are not shaken by the fear, and are able to 
act as steadily as if life and death did not de- 
pend on their conduct. 

The same perfect clearness and energy of 
judgment which distinguished Cesar’s reso- 
lutions at these junctures of his military 
life are conspicuous throughout the general 
course of his history. He has sometimes 
been represented as the spoiled child of 
fortune; and it is perfectly true that on 


severa] occasions accident seemed to aid his 
designs. But he never depended upon 
chance; his plans were always deliberately 
formed, not suggested by the turn of events. 
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He knew his own powers, and the strength 
of the party on whose support he depended, 
as well as the character of his rivals and 
the nature and force of opposing factions. 
He was never distracted bet ween two incon- 
sistent courses, nor resorted to half measures. 
When he took the proconsulate in Gaul, 
he was perfectly aware that it entailed a 
serious risk of losing influence at Rome 
through his absence : but he knew that the 
struggle must come some day, he believed 
that he should be best prepared for it when 
he had conquered Gaul, and meanwhile he 
let Pompeius have his way in Rome. He 
never continued to distrust an enemy whom 
he had forgiven; he never contracted his 
expenditure or his operations in dismay at 
the extent to which he was involved, but 
persisted to the end in the course which he 
had originally chosen. When he ultimately 
took up arms against the senate, he did 
not shrink from an act of technical rebel- 
lion. He had cause of complaint against the 
existing government, and he represented a 
strong feeling that the oligarchy must in the 
general interest be overthrown ; he knew 
how far he was substantially in the right, 
and he was not afraid to put himself, to out- 
ward appearance, totally in the wrong, by 
disobeying orders to which he was bound to 
submit, and entering on the sacred soil of’ 
Italy sword in hand. 

he moral character of a successful poli- 
tician must always be in harmony with the 
natures of the men he is to lead. His prin- 
ciples may be in this or that respect differ- . 
ent from theirs, laxer on one point, more 
austere on another; but on the whole his 
mora! tone must be that of his generation. 
Even the religious leader is an exception 
only outwardly : his influence is gained by 
making a single principle paramount, so that 
all other moral considerations are for the 
time lost sight of Cesar lived in an age 
and country in which religious enthusiasm 
was mmpoastie, and he himself was perhaps 
further removed from an enthusiast than 
any other really great man has ever been.. 
His morals were those of his age, disgrace- 
fully lax in many respects, but not more se.., 
than the morals of his neighbours. His 
nature was capab‘e of taking intense inter- 
est in everything, in pleasure as in work, 
in trifling pursuits as in the weightiest of 
political schemes; but his mind was too 
well balanced to allow any one passion to . 
obtain undue dominion. e amours of his 
youth were notorious, even in a profligate 
age but they never gained such possession 
of his thoughts as to cause him to forget 
the serious purposes of his career. At the 
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same time he was not merely licentious ; he 
exhibited on many occasions traits of pure 
and genuine family affection. Once, and 
once only, he was diverted from his proper 
work by female charms, when after many 
years of campaigning he encountered the 
most fascinating of womankind, and wasted 
precious months upon Cleopatra. He was 
prodigal of money, even to recklessness ; 
at a very early or he jokingly declared 
his fortune to 1,300 talents less than 
nothing! But it was not the extravagance 
of a selfish spendthrift, who wastes money 
on his own pleasures or with a weak delight 
in squandering. Cesar’s expenditure was 
on the main purposes of his life, on public 

ames and other calls of office, on the faith- 
fal followers, whose original adhesion may 
have been dictated by far-seeing regard for 
their own interests, but whose devotion is 
the best proof of Czsar’s personal amiabil- 
ity of character. He was frank and sincere 
in his conduct: his worst enemies have 
never accused him of falsehood or treachery ; 
and this is no slight praise in an age of con- 
spiracy. In trath he knew human nature 
too well to need the aid of deceit; he dis- 
armed suspicion by the very openness of 
his demeanor, and won confidence by his 
honesty, while at the same time he gratified 
the feeling in his own mind that all under- 
‘hand dealings were unworthy of his genius. 
Perhaps for the same reason he was abso- 
lutely fearless, not only in the heat of bat- 
tle, but in the far more dangerous atmos- 
phere of Rome, whether seething in the 
turbulence of protracted revolution, or out- 
wardly tranquil under his government. He 
mever exposed himself needlessly to the 
enemy ; but more than one battle when half 
lost, was converted into a victory by the 
effect of his personal example. One of the 
ast acts of his life was to dismiss his devot- 
ed Spanish guards, and trust himself entire- 
ly undefended among a turbulent ple. 
The assassins were of such a rank that no 
_— could have kept them off, so that 

wsat’s.confidence did not really cost him 
his life: but the lesson has had its weight, 
and no despot has since been found to imi- 
tate Cesar in this respect. 

Closely akin to courage is humanity ; and 
in regard to this virtue universal testimony 
places Cesar far above the level of his con- 
temporaries. It may seem strange to say 
that a man was essentially humane who 
‘glutted the fierce populace of Rome with 
gladiatorial shows, and who could calmly 
record having destroyed a million of Gauls 
in battle, and.sold another million into slav- 
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standard of his age, and not by the standard 
which Christianity has given to ourselves. 
Two motives urge men to acts of cruelty — 
malignity and fear; and neither of these 
had the slightest weight with Cesar. Alone 
among Roman party leaders, almost alone 
among ancient conquerors, he dared to be 
merciful, because he had no dread of his 
fallen enemies; and by so acting he won 
the hearts of all men to himself. ‘ L’human- 
ité chez lui, says M. Saint-Hilaire, * ‘ est 
donc nature et calcul & la fois, et dans ce 
pardon sans limites comme sans précédents, 
qui pourrait dire ou finit la générosité, et 
ou commence le calcul?’ Those who want 
an illustration of the ordinary spirit of the 
times should note Siilla’s tigerlike thirst for 
blood, and compare his treatment of his 
enemies when dictator with the clemency of 
Cesar. Like our William III., Cesar de- 
stroyed unread the correspondence which 
would have told him all the secrets of his 
enemies, and preferred to remain ignorant 
of their very names. The astonishment 
expressed at his putting Vercingetorix to 
death on the day of his triumph, an act 
sanctioned by the feelings of the Roman 
people and the habitual custom of Roman 
mnperators, is a clear proof that Cesar’s 
humanity was notorious and exceptional. 
Even the slaughter of Munda, as on many 
occasions in Gaul, was forced upon Cesar 
by the desperation of his enemies, and can- 
not be imputed as blame to him, unless we 
pronounce that both in Gaul and in the 
civil war he was entirely in the wrong, so 
that the guilt of all the blood shed in those 
terrible contests must be upon Cesar’s head. 
Of the civil war we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter; but with respect to the 
conquest of Gaul, a few words are neces- 
sary to show what responsibility rested 
upon Cwsar. Our natural impulse is to re- 

ard it as wanton aggression, to side with 

ato, who proposed to deliver up Cesar to 
the Germans, as having been guilty of un- 
provoked and unjustifiable attacks on them. 
Assuredly our sympathy throughout goes 
with the champions of liberty, with the 
Nervii and the Veneti, with Ambiorix and 
Vercingetorix, rather than with the Roman 
invaders. Independently of Cesar’s own 
motives, we must however remember that 
to Roman eyes there was a strong special jus- 
tification for the subjugation of Gaul, apart 
from the general ideathat barbarians, assuch, 
could have no rights against a civilized na- 
tion. Not fifty years before, Rome had 
been in imminent danger of a second de- 
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struction at the hands of invaders from be- 
yond the Alps. She had been rescued from 
this peril by the military genius of Marius ; 
but Realy could never be safe while barbar- 
ous tribes were in constant agitation — mi- 
grating, conquering, expelling one another 
—through all the wide regions which lay 
beyond the mountain barrier. Thus the 
establishment of permanent Roman domin- 
ion, in some part at least of the country 
north of the Alps, was necessary to protect 
Italy against new invasions. Had Cesar 
néver conquered Gaul, the Roman empire 
would have been overwhelmed, centuries 
before its time, by the rude tribes of the 
north. 

It does not however follow that because 
the conquest was from the Roman point of 
view justifiable, and in our eyes partially 
at least excusable, Cesar was therefore right 
in achieving it. Many a good and patriotic 
act has been done from thoroughly bad mo- 
tives ; and it is on the morality of the mo- 
tive, not of the act itself, that our estimate 
of the doer must depend. The enemies of 
Cesar, and they are legion, affirm that he 
undertook the conquest of Gaul for merely 
selfish pu , in order to gain wealth and 
military glory for himself, and the command 
of a veteran army for the ecution of 
ulterior ends. apoleon III. represents 
Cesar as having been actuated by a pure 
sense of duty, as having regarded the sub- 
jugation of Gaul as an heroic remedy for | 
the disorders of the Roman state, so that 
he was merely reaping the reward of disin- 
terested patriotism when he finally found 
himself at the head of a force before which 
Pompeius fled from Italy without striking a 
blow. Less thorough-going partisans take 
an intermediate view, which is more consist- 
ent with reason, and with a due apprecia- 
tion of Cesar’s many-sided character, than 
blindly worshipping him as the faultless 
Saviour of Society, or execrating him, in 
Montalembert’s phrase, as ‘le bourreau des 
Gaules, et le déstructeur de la liberté ro- 
maine.’ They maintain that Caesar was 
both doing his duty and deliberately further- 
ing his own plans by the same means. Mr. 

erivale shows how Roman interference in 
Gaul had become necessary, and Czesar was 
but the exponent of the natural policy. At 
the same time he expresses a strong convic- 
tion that every step in Cesar’s career was 
deliberately taken with full ience of 
the consequences. Professor n in 
like manner — the conquest of Gaul 
as nec to e and ultimately a vast 
benefit to the world, while he represents 
Cesar as having felt that without an army 
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he and his were powerless against the 
sword of pn ees aa which the 
command in Gaul enabled him to'supply. 
In truth we cannot isolate Geesar’s Gallic 
campaigns, considered as illustrating his 
character and purposes, from the remainder 
of his history. There never was a man 
whose career had such an artistic unity. 
He never took a step prematurely, never 
lost an opportunity, never was forced by 
any combination of circumstances to aban- 
don his putposes. He knew how to wait 
as well as now to strike, and he never did 
either in vain. From early youth he would 
seem to have entertained the deliberate in- 
tention of making himself master of Rome 
and of the world. Was this ambition pure- 
ly selfish, or was it blended with a patriotic 
esire to do the best for his countrymen, 
and a sincere belief that his rule would be 
the best form of government? Napoleon 
III. preaches the doctrine that there was 
no personal ambition in him whatever ; that 
he was, as it were, divinely commissioned 
to regenerate Rome, and that therefore all 
— to him was monstrous. Such a 
theory may be propounded for the sake of 
inculcating modern political lessons, but it 
cannot be candidly maintained; and ac- 
cordingly the whole of Napoleon’s work, 
apart from the minutely detailed narrative 
of the Gallic campaigns, is one long apolo- 
gy. It is perfectly clear that Cesar not 
only was intensely ambitious, but also some- 
what unscrupulous in the choice of means. 
He was perfectly ready to resort to the 
recognized political agencies of the time — 
immoral in our eyes, but implying no moral 
turpitude to the corrupt oligarchy, and still 
more corrupt populace, with whom he had 
to deal — bribery, direct and indirect ; vio- 
lent straining of the law he was called on 
to administer ; encouragement of tumultu- 
ous demonstrations, and even violence, in 
favour of his own measures or against coun- 
ter-proposals. He even stooped to make 
use of such instruments as the profligate 
Clodius, and to sympathise at least with 
the accomplices of Catilina. Whatever 
allowance we feel bound to make for the 
difference between Cesar’s moral standard 
and ours, we must pronounce his actions to 
have been not unfrequently such as no end, 
however noble or patriotic, could avail to 
justify. But the main question still remains, 
upon the answer to which depends the 
judgment of posterity eoncerning Cesar's 
character as a whole: what justification for 
his ambition, primd facie selfish and unscru- 
pulous, was afforded by the circumstances of 
the time, and the use which he proposed to 
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make of his power? On the latter piont 
we have little but speculation to rely upon, 
as Cesar’s early death prevented his ever 
realizing his plans. 
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On the former, a brief 
review of the political condition of Rome is 
necessary, in order that we may see how far 
a monarchy was inevitable. 

The second Punic war was the only 
struggle for life and death in which Rome 
was ever engaged, at least after her con- 
quest of the Samnites. The genius of the 
greatest general of antiquity, stimulated by 
fierce personal hate, reduced her to the 
brink of ruin; but when she finally 
triumphed over Hannibal, she had universal 
empire within her grasp. In thirty-five years 
from the battle of Zama the whole Hellenic 
world was at her feet. The power of the 
Seleucid had been crushed for ever en 
the field of Magnesia, and Asia Minor was 
virtually Roman territory. The Macedo- 
nian monarchy had been abolished, and 
Greece was merely waiting till it should 
please her Roman masters to substitute for 
the glorious name of Hellas the new title 
of Achaia, which denoted her degradation 
to a Roman province. Egypt had submit- 
ted to Roman dictation ; Sicily had for two 
generations been absolutely subject to 
Rome ; Spain had virtually passed under 
the Roman yoke with the fall of the Cartha- 
ginian power, for her subsequent heroic 
struggle for liberty was but the last effort 
of brave men who preferred death to slav- 
ery. Fortunately for Rome, the govern- 
ment had fallen, before the Punie wars be- 
gan, into the hands of the senate. Patri- 
cian privileges had perished, but the aristo- 
cratic principle was as strong as ever. The 
plebeian families who amassed wealth and at- 
tained high office leagued themselves with 
“’the nobles ; and it became, from year to year, 
more difficult for a man unconnected with 
the ruling oligarchy to obtain even a seat 
in the senate. Such a government, with 
the faults of an aristocracy, which brought 
many losses upon the State, had also its most 
splendid virtues. Its courage rose with 
every disaster ; its energy was only stimu- 
lated by the difficulties to be overcome. 
The highest greatness of which aristocracy 
is capable was typified in the treatment of 
Varro after his crushing defeat at Canne, 
when the senate solemnly thanked the con- 
sul whose rashness had lost the battle, be- 
cause he had not despaired of the republic. 
But with the victorious close of the conflict 
with Hannibal, government by the senate 
ceased to be advantageous to the State. 
Professor Mommsen shows fair ground for 
believing that the senate were not desirous 
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of universal empire ; that they entered up- 
on one war after another with some reluc- 
tance ; that the course of events, for which 
they may have been originally responsible, 
was both unforeseen and to a certain extent 
unwelcome. The jealousy of one another, 
which is the inherent weakness of ali aris- 
tocratical bodies, was very strongly felt: 
the senate at large represented the unwil- 
lingness of each member of it that his 
neighbour should win fame and riches by 
conguering or governing distant provinces. 
Wealth flowed in and corrupted Rome, as 
it had formerly corrupted Sparta, and in a 
different manner Athens. When the consul- 
ship led to a province, and the administration 
of a province meant the chance of amassing a 
vast fortune it became a good speculation to 
extend large sums in buying the way to it. 
Bribery became common, and political mo- 
rality died. The sudden influx of wealth 
and luxury began to induce social corrup- 
tion, and the growth of Hellenic culture de- 
stroyed the old blind faith in the gods, 
while it substituted nothing better. 
“Yor these circumstances, the retention 
power in the hands of an exclusive oli- 
garchy became impossible. The vast mass 
of the people were discontented that all 
profit, as well as all power, should be in 
the hands of a clique. The men who rose 
to prominent wealth or reputation were im- 
patient of the jealous control in which they 
were held. Rome had ceased to be asingle 
city ; she was now the head of a vast em- 
pire, and the organisation which had served 
to preside over the change .was no longer 
competent to its new task. Revolution 
was inevitable ; the question to be worked 
out was the form which that revolution 
should take. .The changes introduced by 
the Gracchi, while Rome was still merely 
the dominant power, and not yet the actual 
mistress, of the Mediterranean basin, might 
possibly, if followed out, have created a 
nation out of Rome and her Italian subjects. 
But their legislation was immediately over- 
thrown; the rule of the oligarchy was re- 
stored and was never again legally superseded 
until the final triumph of Cxzsar. The demo- 
cratic pay found no second leader so hon- 
est as C. Gracchus, and their agitation be- 
came more and more violent. Street tu- 
mults, such as those which the oligarchy 
had provoked against the Gracchi, became 
in turn the democratic weapon. The mur- 
derous violence of Marius and Cinna, when 
for a moment they obtained the mastery, 
was more than requited by the eoage oa 
that took place when the oligarchic faction 
became again dominant, and Rome for the 
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first time found an absolute master in the 
rson of Sulla. Mommsen’s picture of 
that remarkable man may be too favourable, 
but there is at least truth in the assertion 
that he desired the success of his party, not 
regal power for himself personally. He 
endeavoured by new legislation to establish 
the dominion of the oligarchy on a firm 
basis, but his party produced no able leader 
after his death; and though the government 
remained nominally in the hands of the sen- 
ate, it was more helpless than ever. The 
corruption of the people went on with in- 
creased rapidity, as the cultivation of the 
soil was more and more entrusted to slave 
labour, and crowds of freedmen swelled the 
degraded urban population. The fatal ex- 
ample of appealing to the sword in civil 
contests had been thoroughly learned, and 
henceforth the swogd was the only real 
wer in Home the democratic party, 
oiled in one or two abortive attempts to 
obtain the upper hand, and left without a 
leader after the death of Sertorius, were for 
the time discouraged and helpless. Incom- 
parably the most powerful man in Rome 
was Pompeius, who, though of comparative; 
ly mean birth, had risen early to distinction 
through his own military achievements and 
the favour of Sulla. Not belonging to the 
oligarchy by birth, and estranged from the 
amar party by his connection with Sulla, 
ompeius yet had affinities with both sec- 
tions, and might easily have succeeded to 
his patron’s power. But he was endowed 
with a weak will, strong respect for con- 
stituted authorities, and ignoble though un- 
selfish ambition. He would take upon him- 
self no responsibility: he preferred the 
easy Slemake af oriental warfare, in which 
he displayed great technical skill as a gen- 
eral, to the nobler but more difficult task of 
remedying the deadly evils which were prey- 
ing upon the State at home. He was never 
easy under the burthen of the greatness 
thrust upon him, and shrank from using his 
power in a manner which was certainly 
honest, in so far as he did not interfere with 
the liberties or the licenses of his fellow- 
citizens, but was also somewhat cowardly. 
Sach was the state of Rome when Cesar 
made his entrance into public. life. The 
nephew of Marius, he naturally inherited 
the lead of the democratic party ; a member 
of an old and distinguished patrician family, 
he had the way open to the highest state 
honours. By slow degrees he rose through 
the regular series of offices, winning popu- 
larity by his oratory, by his lavish expendi- 
ture for public purposes, and by his steady 
adherence to the party which now began 
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to look upon him as a second and wiser 
Marius. When Pompeius returned to Rome 
from his protracted campaigns in the East, 
bringing with him a victorious army and in- 
finite wealth, the aristocracy had just found 
a new leader in Cato, a man of strong re- 
publican principles, unyielding courage, 
and perfect integrity, but unable to discern 
the signs of the times. Stimulated by him, 
they repulsed Pompeius’s claims to the con- 
sulate and the conduct of the war against 
Catilina, and widened the gulf which had 
before been opened between themselves 
and the man who at that moment wielded 
the whole power of the sword. Pompeius, 
with his natural’ uprightness and dislike of 
violent measures, disbanded his army, and 
re-entered Rome a private citizen, for a 
second time declining to seize the throne. 
Shortly afterwards Cesar returned to Rome 
from the province he had administered after 
his pretorship, with a good claim to the 
consulship. A coalition was effected be- 
tween Cwsar, representing the demo- 
cratic party, Pompeius, whose influence as a 
general was still great, in spite of the dis- 
missal of his legions, and Crassus, the head 
of the moneyed interest, who burned for an 
opportunity of military distinction in 
the East. Against this combination the 
senate was almost powerless: Cesar became 
consul, which entailed the command int 
Gaul, and the other members of the trium- 
virate had their will also. Professor Momm- 
sen with great justice points out that this 
arrangement was in effect the establish- 
ment of the monarchical principle. The 
rulers might be one or three: but that any 
individuals should agree to dispose of the 
affairs of the State by their joint influence 
was virtually to overthrow the existing con- 
stitution. Yet it was done in a peaceable 
and orderly way; and it is very difficult to 
impute blame to heads of parties for thus 
effecting a coalition. At any rate the fault 
lay not more with Cesar than with his rivals, 
rather less, in that he alonerepresented one of 
the two main parties in the State. 

Years passed away; Crassus was killed in 
Parthia, Cesar’s career in Gaul augmented 
at once his reputation and his strength, 
while Pompeius remained inactive. The 
oligarchial party, freed from the presence of 
the head of the democracy, strengthened 
their position, really at the expense of Pom- 

ius and more in semblance than in reality. 
They thought themselves strong enough to 
recall and disgrace the victorious proconsul 
of Gaul, and Cesar was forced to choose 
between submission — which meant ruin — 
and open war. There was a considerable 
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party in Rome favourable not only to him- 
self, but to his principles, though the majority 
in the senate was against him. He did not 
hesitate to accept the challenge of his ene- 
mies, and rebel against the government, 
which still subsisted in form, though its 
spirit had departed long before. Pompeius 
had no choice but to sink into insignificance, 
or to head the oligarchy. He took the latter 
course, and set the example of flight before 
Cesar. At Rome, and throughout Italy, 
Cesar was on the whole welcome. In spite 
of his absence, the government was peace- 
ably administered by his partisans during 
the civil war; and when he ultimately re- 
turned in triumph, there was scarcely any 
feeling of opposition to his becoming vir- 
tually monarch, though the people mani- 
fested a strong dislike to his assuming the 
ensigns of formal royalty. 

The quarrel between the two main factions 
into which Rome, like every other state of 
antiquity, had long been divided, was thus 
fought out, and the democracy conquered, 
as was inevitable. As the sole leader of the 
victorious party, to whose genius it owed the 
speed and completeness of its success, Caesar 
became necessarily supreme in the State. 
That he had all along intended to be so— 
that his head was, to a slight extent at least, 
turned by his elevation — that he was dis- 
appointed at not receiving the crown — is 
probably, nay certainly true. If to attain the 
position of a sovereign be necessarily and 
under all circumstances a crime in a private 
citizen, Cesar must be condemned, and 
with him Washington and William the Si- 
lent. But if it be any excuse that he rep- 
resented a great cause, that he put an end to 
long protracted anarchy, and procured for 
his country the blessings of peace and order, 
Cesar may claim the benefit of it. Libert 
had been extinct at Rome ever since the fall 
of C. Graechus, and had never been enjoyed 
by avy of her subjects. if Cesar curbed 
the license of the city populace, and de- 

rived the small digqenhiaal tection of their 
reedom to oppress the provinces, his rule 
was an unmixed blessing to the subject na- 
tions. In Mr. Merivale’s words,* ‘he fore- 
saw that the genuine Roman race would be 
overwhelmed by the pressure of its alien 
subjects ; but he conceived the magnificent 
idea, far beyond the ordinary comprehen- 
sion of his time, of reducing the whole of 
this mighty mass, in its utmost confusion, to 
that obedience to the rule of a single chief- 
tain which it scorned to render to an ex- 
hausted nation. He felt from the first the 
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proud conviction that his genius could fuse 
all its elements into a new‘ universal peo- 
ple.’ His reconstruction of the Roman 
government was cut short by the daggers 
of Brutus and his associates; and it is im- 

ible to divine how far Augustus was 
honest in attributing to his uncle the origi- 
nal design of all the measures he himself 
carried out. Writers who love freedom, 
and who are by no means blind to the evils 
which resulted from the empire, even from 
those principles of it which Cesar clearly 
held, have affirmed that if he had been 
spared he would have done what Cromwell 
tried in vain to do, and restored freedom to 
his countrymen. There are some grounds 
at least for this belief: his profession to the 
senate on receiving the dictatorship, that 
he meant to be theruler, but not the master, 
of his countrymen — that he desired power 
in order to serve them, aid not to harm any 
one, was not altogether meaningless. The 
number of substantial reforms, administra- 
tive and judicial — many of them newly de- 
vised by himself and all wise and beneficial 
— which were crowded into his few months 
of power, is a perfect marvel of statesman- 
ship. In spite of the years of confusion 
which followed his murder, and the infe- 
riority of Augustus’s character and intel- 
lect, the edifice which Cesar planned last- 
ed through four centuries, in stability 
scarcely impaired. Cesar is not responsi- 
ble for the universal dominion of Rome : 
that was virtually achieved before he was 
born. He found her the mistress of the world, 
and he taught her how that power was to 
be consolidated and maintained. The ex- 
periment of a world-empire, which seemed 
to antiquity so hopeful, was thus tried thor- 
oughly : it did much incidental good, and 
proved at last to be unsound in principle ; 
and mankind has abandoned the idea. But 
we cannot blame Cesar because the at- 
tempt failed; we ought rather to admire 
the political genius which worked out a 
conception so far above the level of all 
other despots, whether of the ancient or 
modern world. 

Cesar in truth stands alone in history. 
Setting aside the universality of his accom- 
plishments and the charm of his manners, 
and regarding him merely as a compound 
of soldier and statesman, we must place 
him, intellectually, first among the small 
class of men who have risen to soverei 
power upon the waves of revolution. Na- 
— had a greater native genius for war, 

t he was backed by the enthusiasm of 


awakened France, and he sacrificed all the 
happiness of his people to his own selfish 
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Cesar found himself at the head 
corrupted by generations of 
had to depend entirely upon 
to regenerate the state, 
is whole energies to the 
task. Less upright Cromwell, he was 
equally noble in his ideal of government, 
and he had a far harder task set before him. 
Washington has earned a purer fame, but 
he was merely the leader of a people who 
were bent on independence, and needed no 
reconstruction of society. The ideal of 
Alexander, of Charlemagne, of Peter the 
Great, was merely personal dominion ; and 
though the former gave the empire of the 
East to the Hellenic race, and the two lat- 
ter effected great improvements in the con- 
dition of their subjects, yet none of the 
three were Cesar’s equals in intellectual 
ag and comprehensiveness of ideas. 

is faults were grave, but they were the 
faults of an age when social and political 
morality were both deeply corrupted ; when 
the marriage tie was not held sacred, nor per- 
sonal honour known; when religion had 
vanished, and every rival was setting the 
example of selfish and unscrupulous ambi- 
tion. His virtues were his own, and belong 
rather to the modern idea of a true gentle- 
man than to the ancient type. Viewed by 
the noonday light of Christian morality, his 
character cannot indeed demand our ad- 
miration, but measured by the standard of 
his contemporaries it deserves high com- 
mendation. Of all men who have achieved 
greatness of the highest rank, there are 
searcely any whose glory is spotted by few- 
er stains, in proportion to their opportuni- 
ties and their temptations; and there is not 
on who was so manifestly born to greatness, 
or who has left upon the history of the world 
ee and so permanent traces of his 
will. 







From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY DR. G. M. ASHER, OF HEIDELBERG. 


Henry Hupson is known to most edu- 
cated men as the discoverer of Hudson’s 
River, Hudson’s Strait, and Hudson’s 
Bay. Very few persons, however, have 
tried to obtain a more intimate knowledge 
of this remarkable character. Yet, besides 
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the importance of his voyages, his career 
offers a great and unique moral interest. 
More than any other man, Hudson has iden- 
tified himself with one sole idea, in the 
service of which he laboured with matchless 
heroism. All these valiant efforts were in 
vain, and led him to a frightful martyrdom. 
And yet he owes to these same fruitless 
achievements a justly-earned renown, great- 
er than that at which he aimed. 

Hudson’s one idea, to discover a short route 
to Asia by the North, was not of Hudson’s 
creation. It owed, in various shapes, its 
origin to that great and all but unknown 
man, Sebastian Cabot, the discoverer of the 
mainland of America, and the founder of 
England’s maritime power. A large amount 
of glorious enterprise had already, in 1607, 
been produced by his plans; and, by the 
voyages his ideas gave rise to, the names of 
John and Sebastian Cabot, of Cortereal, 
Verazzano, Gomez, Davis, Willoughby, 
Chancellor, Barents, Heemskerk, Linscho- 
ten, and many others of minor note, had 
become historical. 

All these labours, however, and those of 
Hudson’s like them, were doomed to be 
fruitless as regarded their main purpose, 
for their object is beyond the reach of man. 
All the short northern routes to Asia are 
blocked up by permanent icefields, and can 
therefore never become practicable for ships. 
Yet, in spite of their fruitlessness, these 
bold ventures belong to the most important 
events that history records. To them Eng- 
land owes her American discoveries and 
colonies, her sway of the ocean, her fisher- 
ies of cod and whale, her trans-Atlantic 
and northern trade; in short, that progress 
by which from a kingdom of very limited 
power she has risen to the first place 
among the empires of ancient and modern 
times. It is to the consequences of these 
same apparently fruitless undertakings that 
the United States owe their existence, the 
Dutch their freedom and glory, the Russians 
their connexion with the west of Europe. 
When we consider what the fate of Europe 
would have been without the victory of 
England and the Netherlands over Spain, 
we may almost be justified in placing the 
importance of the early northern voyages 
even above that of Columbus’s magnificent 
discovery. 

The scientific results of the northern ex- 
peditions were, however, up to Hudson’s 
time, much less satisfactory than any one 
unacquainted with the scientific methods 
of those days would be able to imagine. 
Longitudes, which are at present deter- 
mined by means of the chronometer, could, 
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in the sixteenth century, not be calculated 
at sea. The necessary consequence was an 
extreme want of accuracy in the laying 
down of new discoveries. Some instances 
of these errors appear almost beyond belief 
to the modern reader. Thus Sir Hugh 
Willoughby discovered, in 1553, a part of 
the coast of Nova Zembla. This discovery 
was afterwards placed by English geogra- 
phers on the coast of Spitzbergen —a mis- 
take about equal to that which would be 
committed by confounding the coast of 
Ireland with that of Sicily. "Through errors 
of a similar nature, mainland appeared as 
islands, icefields as coasts, rivers as estuaries, 
and the same coast-line was sometimes 
drawn, from different surveys, under differ- 
ent names, two, three, and even four times, 
on the same map. 

But even these scientific results extended 
nowhere, except in Europe, beyond the arc- 
tic circle. The polar regions of Asia and 
America were worse than unknown. For 
the unknown spaces had not been left blank 
on the maps. They had been filled up, 
partly from vague indications of the an- 
cients, partly from the scientific dreams of 
modern scholars, with imaginary coast-lines 
which were of course very wide from the 
truth. Thus the celebrated Dutch geogra- 
pher, Henry Hond, with whom Hudson was 
acquainted, boldly asserted that Asia does 
not extend beyond the fiftieth degree of 
northern latitude —a mistake by which a 
tract of country far greater than the whole 
of Europe is absolutely ignored. 

These mistakes of the geographers led 
Hudson, as we learn from incidental notices 
in his journal, into the erroneous belief by 
which all his effort were prompted. He 
was led to think that the discovery of a 
short northern route to China was a feasi- 
ble, though not easy task ; and he was deter- 
mined to solve the problem, or, as he himself 
said, “to give reason wherefore it would 
not be.” Not less than six different routes 
were thus tried by him in the short space of 
four years, from 1607 to 1611. We must 
look on a map of the arctic regions to un- 
derstand these various efforts and the causes 
of their failure. 

Three large arctic islands, or groups of 
islands, are placed to the north-west, north, 
and north-east of Europe: Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla. We know 
at present a fact which Hudson first discov- 
ered: that the sea between the northern 
parts of these three mainlands is itself also 
almost like a mainland. Sometimes in im- 
mense and closely packed floes, in many 
places as one unbroken surface, the ice 
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stretches from Greenland to the north of 
Spitzbergen, and from Spitzbergen to the 
north of Nova Zembla. 

When we leave the European waters, 
and turn to Asia and America, the prospects 
of the northern explorer who tries to find a 
navigable route to China do not become 
more cheerful. 

The frontier between the arctic seas of 
Europe and Asia is marked by the group of 
islands called Nova Zembla, which rises, in 
the shape of an upright half-moon, from the 
coast of Russia into the Northern Ocean. 
The sea or bay which is situated on the 
Asiatic side in the inner part of the cres- 
cent, the Sea of Kora, is even in midsum- 
mer covered with mighty floes, between 
which the navigation is extremely hazardous, 
and in many places impossible, even to the 
hardiest and most experienced seamen. In 
spite of its energy and the skill and perse- 
verance of its captains, the Russian Gov- 
ernment has not yet been able to trace the 
east coast of Nova Zembla. 

Yet, even if arrived beyond the Sea of 
Kora, the navigator has made no real pro- 

ress on his way to China. He has yet 
Before him the thousands of miles of Sibe- 
ria’s northern coast, no part of which is ac- 
cessible to ordinary navigation. Even the 
Russia expeditions, by which the easiest 
parts of this coast have been explored, are 
reckoned among the boldest maritime ad- 
ventures. And there exists no well authen- 
ticated record of any but Siberian vessels 
that have at all penetrated to the north 
coast of Siberia. 

While the prospects in the East are thus 
entirely destroyed by the science of our 
days, those in the West are not by any 
means more encouraging, although they 
have called forth a much larger amount of 
exertion. The first attempt to find a route 
by the north of the American continent 
almost coincides with the discovery ot that 
continent itself, and the last of a long series 
of efforts to discover a north-west passage 
have been made but yesterday. Yet no 
vessel has really penetrated from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific through the north-western 
passage. 

O¢ all these impossibilities none appeared 
as impossibilities to Hudson’s contempora- 
ries ; and, though beset with difficulties, a 
number of chances of a short northern route 
to China seemed to exist. Hudson himself 
tried not less than six of these delusive 
hopes. He attempted : — 

1. To sail across the North Pole (1607). 

2. To sail eastward by the north of Spitz- 


bergen (463%). 


[bod 
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8. To enter the Arctic Ocean between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla (1608). 

4. To penetrate through the Nova Zem- 
bla group into the Sea of Kora (1608). 

5. To find a north-western passage, in 
those parts where New York is at present 
situated ay ¢ 

6. To reach the Pacific through the 
strait and bay which now bear Hudson’s own 
name (1610-1611). 

It is curious that Hudson missed the only 
route which may perhaps, under favourable 
circumstances, allow some isolated craft to 
force its way from one ocean to the other — 
namely, the route on which Sir John Frank- 
lin perished. But it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that Hudson, had he lived longer, 
would have tried that chance also. 

He began his career as a northern explor- 
er in the service of the Company of Mer- 
ehant Adventurers, which had been founded 
by Sebastian Cabot, in 1553, expressly for 
the purpose of trading with India and 
China by a north-eastern route. The nu- 
merous attempts made by the Company in 
order to realize the founder’s idea proved of 
course fruitless. They led, however, to the 
establishment of a lucrative trade with Rus- 
sia, and through Russia with Persia and 
Tartary. The dangers and difficulties of 
the voyage to Archangel became thus famil- 
iar to a noble school of English seamen who 
laid the foundation for England’s oceanic 
navigation and commerce. Two immense 
services especially were rendered by Sebas- 
tian Cabot and by his company to all future 
navigators : the invention and development 
of the logbook, and the systematic observa- 
tion of the variations of the needle. The 
journals kept by the seamen in the Compa- 
ny’s service differ, indeed, but little trom 
those of the present day, while all the ac- 
counts of voyages undertaken prior to 1553 
are more like the random narratives of tou- 
rists than like maritime records. And of all 
the early journals of the Merchant Adven- 
turers, none are equal to those of Henry 
Hudson. He is especially distinguished by 
adding to the logbook a new feature — the 
observation of the dip of the magnetic needle. 

We have already seen that Hudson’s first 
attempt was to reach Japan and China by 

assing the North Pole. This plan had 

en suggested in 1527 by Robert Thorne, 

a Seville merchant, who seems to have been 

under Sebastian Cabot’s influence. Up to 

1607 the plan had not been tested; and 

Hudson, too, soon discovered how imprac- 
ticable it was.* 


* We shall not trouble the reader with such ge- 
ographical details as only a thorough acquaintance 
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Hudson left Gravesend the ist of May. 
1607, reached Shetland the 26th of the 
same month, and the Greenland coast the 
13th of June. He teils us that he hoped to 
find an open sea, instead of the northern 
parts of Greenland which his chart indicat- 
ed. But, although that chart was not correct 
in all its details, Hudson’s first hope proved, 
delusive. He did not any more succeed in 
finding a passage through the ice between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen; and the search 
after such a passage led him rapidly along 
that undulating north-easterly line which 
the arctic ice-bank between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland describes in summer time. 
He thus reached Spitzbergen the 27th of 
June. Here he made again, and with no 
more success, an attempt similar to that he 
had made off the Greenland shore. He 
tried to force his way through the Spitzber- 
gen group eastwards, but found solid land 
where he desired to discover the open sea. 
Not less in vain were his efforts to pass east- 
wards or northwards by the north of the 
Spitzbergen group. Everywhere the way 
was blocked up by boundless icefields. The 
whole of the month of July having been 
spent in these fruitless endeavours, Hudson 
shaped his course homewards the 1st of Au- 

ust. On his home voyage he accidentally 

iscovered an island under 71° N. lat., 
which he called Hudson’s Touches, and 
which has since been called Jan Mayen Is- 
land by the Dutch. Hudson’s name has not 
yet been restored to this island by English 
geographers, although claimed for it with 
unquestionable evidence more than five 
years ago. 

This first voyage of Henry Hudson had 
one highly important result. It led to the 
establishment of the arctic fisheries both of 
the English and Dutch, which besides their 
great economical value, have mightily con- 
tributed in forming an army of skilful and 
dauntless seamen. 

Hudson’s second voyage, in 1608, which 
was again undertaken for the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, offers still fewer points of interest. 
It merely served to destroy some of the de- 
lusive hopes of a nortia-easterly route to 
China hitherto entertained by geographers. 

Having ascertained by his first voyage that 
there was no hope of penetrating between 
Greenland and Deiushiaaen, Hudson’s new 
plan was to enter the Arctic Ocean between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. He left 
London the 22d of April, 1608. The “11th 
of June he was in lat. 75° 24’ N., between 


with arctic geography would enable him to under- 
stand ; and we shall therefore devote but a few 
lines to Hudson’s first voyage. 
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Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, engaged in 
hivetongaie’ against the floes and fields of 
ice. ‘After only a week’s vain exertions, the 
18th of June, this struggle had to be given 
up, and Hudson had to sail southwards. 

e now tried a course similar to those of the 
preceding year. Misled by his charts, he 
sought to go eastwards through the Nova 
Zembla group ; but, where he had hoped to 
meet with an open passage, the unbroken 
coast-line continued with pitiless persever- 
ance. On the 6th of July the fruitlessness of 
this effort had become evident, and only 
one apparent chance remained in those 

uarters, —to enter the Sea of Kora by 
the open passage between Russia and Nova 
Zembla. But it was already too late for 
such an attempt, and Hudson’s vessel was 
not fitted for the already well-known dan- 
gers of the Sea of Kora ; Hudson therefore 
returned towards home on the 6th of July. 
Regretting the loss of the finest part of the 
season, he was tempted yet to sail to the 
north-west, and to explore the mouth of the 
strait that now bears his name. This idea, 
however, he gave up for the present, and 
reached home the 26th of August. 

Hudson’s account of the second voyage 
contains the following justly celebrated pas- 

e:— 

“This morning (June 15th, 1608, lat. 
75° 7’ N.) one of our companie looking 
overboard saw a mermaid, and, calling up 
some of the companie to see her, one more 
came up, and by that time shee was come 
close to the ship’s side, looking earnestly 
on the men; a little after a sea came and 
overturned her. From the navill up- 
ward, her backe and breasts were like a 
woman’s, as they say that saw her, her 
body as big as one of us, her skin ve 
white, and long haire hanging downe behind, 
of colour blacke ; in her going down they saw 
her tayle, which was like the tayle of a por- 
passe and speckled like a macrell. Their 
names that saw her were Thomas Hills 
and Robert Rayner.” 

The two failures of 1607 and 1608 seem 
to have discouraged the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers from further pursuing 
the scheme of the north-eastern search. 
Hudson, however, firmly adhered to his idea, 
and a very short time after his return to 
England he followed a call to another quar- 
ter, where better prospects were held out to 
him At the close of the year 1608 we met 
him in Holland, already perfectly familiar 
with the leading personages in nautical en- 
terprise and geographical science, such as 
Peter Plancius, Isaac Lemaire, Henry Hon- 
dius. He even beeame mixed up in a very 
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singular manner with the Dutch political 
conflicts that were then at their height. 
Without deviating in the least from his one 
and only purpose of finding a northern 
route to China, and most probably without 
understaning the rtives of those he was 
dealing with, Hudson entered into negotia- 
tions with both of the great political parties 
of Holland who were bidding against each 
other for his services. In this bidding, a 
still more important personage, the envoy of 
Henry IV. of France, the celebrated Jean- 
nin, took an active part on behalf his mas- 
ter. 

The struggles of the two parties between 
whom Hudson was thus bandied about had 
so t an influence on the consequences 
of bis third voyage that we cannot help en- 
tering at some length into the’ different sub- 
jects of this Dutch party strife — a subject 
of great intrinsic interest, and of some im- 
portance for the history of England’s home 
and foreign affairs. 

The war between Spain and the Netker- 
lands had the effect of transferring all those 
brilliant features by which Belgium had 
been distinguished up to Philippe I’s time 
—her commerce, industry, learning, and 
art—to the northern provinces which 
shook off the Spanish yoke, and especially 
to Holland. All the principal towns of 
Holland still bear the architectural stamp 
of their perfect renewal at the end of the 
sixteenth century. The yee miracu- 
lous growth of the Dutch republic was in- 
deed nothing but a transplantation of the 
most vigorous elements from the south to 
the north, and the destruction of Belgium’s 
prosperity was its necessary consequence. 

This state of things was definitively set- 
tled by the truce of 1609, by which Spain 
recognized the independence of the north- 
ern Netherlands, while these gave up, for 
twelve years, the war with Spain. The 
a contained one of the most infamous 
stipulations ever invented by diplomatists, 
the closing of the River Scheldt. It forti- 
fied the iron rule of papistic persecutions 
in Belgium, cut off all hope of the return of 
the Protestant emigrants, and thus doomed 
Belgium to that perpetual despondency 
from which she suffered during more than 
two centuries, and only recovered within 
our own recollections. 

Such a treaty was for the native Hol- 
landers like a double victory over Spain 
and over Belgium. Very different, how- 
ever, were the feelings with which it was 
eye by the emigrants from Belgium — 
a body of nearly a million, which contained 
the very quintessence of every thing that 
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had formerly made Belgium, and had now 
made Holland, a powerful state. These 
emigrants contended — perhaps with truth, 
perhaps with the ordinary delusion of emi- 
grants — that by an honest continuation of 
the war with Spain the Spaniar js must be 
driven from Belgiyn, also. ‘ Lhe Orange 
family, whose interests lay in the same di- 
rection, shared the same views. Another 
scarcely less powerful ally was the grudge 
of the lower trading classes, especially in the 
towns, against the powerful families who 
ruled the cities of Holland and the country 
itself, as deputies from the cities in the es- 
tates of Holland. 

The party into which these three ele- 
ments were combined centered in the Cal- 
vinistic clergy, who consisted almost exclu- 
sively of oy a Having sprung from a 
’ war in defence of the Protestant religion, 
the party was naturally ruled and kept to- 
gether by its preachers. Of so much im- 
portance, indeed, was this religious stand- 
ard, that the adversaries also felt obliged to 
raise a theological banner, on which they 
inscribed the name of Arminius. The well- 
known maxims of Church government, set 
forth by that celebrated Dutch divine, had 
originally no other purpose than to suit the 
interests of the oligarchs, whom they de- 
livered from the power of the Calvinist 
ministers. Arminians and oligarchs were 
convertible terms. ‘ 

These two parties, the Calvinistic and 
the Arminian, lasted down to the French 
Revolution of 1789. They are not even 
now quite extinct. Formed gradually dur- 
ing the war with Spain, the two parties had 
assumed their definitive shape in 1607 and 
1608. It was in the midst of the turmoil of 
ase struggle that Hudson arrived in Hol- 
and. 

But what had the party strife to do with 
the north-eastern search ? 

The glorious beginning of Holland’s mari- 
time success had been mainly the work of 
the Belgian emigrants. Belgian merchants, 
settled in various towns of the northern 
provinces, had first started ships for oceanic 
commerce. The Belgian emigrants had 
also hit upon the singularly happy and 
fruitful idea of turning the science of geog- 
raphy into a weapon against the King of 
Spain. The fathers of modern map-making, 
Gemma, Ortelius, and Mercator, were Bel- 
, gians, And, though themselves Roman Cath- 
olics, yet closely connected with the Protest- 
ants. Their followers, Hulsius, the De 
Brys, Bertuis, De Laet, Cluverius, Jodarus, 
and Henry Hondius, and especially Peter 
Plancius, were all of them Belgians and 
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Belgian emigrants. Plancius, a most ar- 
dent Calvinistic preacher, and one of the 
heads of the Calvinistic party, had opened 
at Amsterdam a school of navigation, to the 
influence of which all the early voyages of 
the Dutch can be distinctly traced back. 
With regard to the search for a short north- 
ern route, and to all northern search in 
general, Plancius held very nearly the same 
positions as Sir John Barrow held, and 
Sir Roderick Murchison holds, in our 
days. Plancius’s most cherished pupils, 
William Barents and Jacob Heemskerk, 
had won imperishable laurels by their north- 
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-eastern voyages; and, when Barents’s com- 


panions returned from their celebrated win- 
tering at Nova Zembla, where Barents him- 
self had perished, Plancius’s house was the 
first place they repaired to. . 

But the vigilant chief of the Holland na- 
tivists, John Oldenbarnevelt, did not allow 
the power which the early maritime suc- 
cesses created to remain in the hands of his 
political adversaries. He established, in 
1602, the great East India Company, whose 
government was from the beginning, and 
always remained, with the Arminians. This 
company had, to the exclusion of all other 
Dutch citizens, the privilege of trading to 
the East by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and by the Straits of Magellan. The 
trade by the northern route that was yet to 
be discovered was, however, not included in 
the privilege. 

When Hudson first arrived in Holland, he 
had been called there by the East India 
Company. After some negotiations with 
him they told him that, while the question 
of the truce with Spain was pending, they 
would not enter into any new enterprise. 
They gave him a retaining fee, and claimed 
his services for the year 1610. These trans- 
actions took place in December, 1608, or in 
the beginning of January, 1609. 

But, in the meanwhile, the Belgians had 
not been idle. One of their principal nfer- 
chants and shipowners, Isaac Lemaire, tried 
to persuade Jeannin, the envoy of Hen 
IV.,to engage Hudson, and thus to forestall 
the East India Company. The voyage was 
to be taken on joint account, under Lem- 
aire’s name, Henry furnishing but the very 
moderate sum of three or four thousand 
crowns (écus). Jeannin’s letter, which in- 
forms Henry IV. of this negotiation, is an 
extremely valuable document for the histo- 

of commerce. It is not less curious from 
the insight it gives into Plancius’s and 
Lemaire’s illusions concerning the extreme 
north. These illusions have, unfortunately, 
not been quite dispelled even at the present 
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day, and some of them still figure among 
the hopes and plans of Professor Petermann. 
May they not again bear bitter fruits ! 

Although the transaction between Jean- 
nin and Hudson was to be a profound secret, 
it became, like most secrets, known to the 
persons whom it concerned; and the Am- 
sterdam directors of the East India Compa- 
ny determined to send Hudson at once, in 
1609, against the advice of their Zealand 
colleagues, who were by this time convinced 
that the north-eastern route to China was a 
mere dream. 

The vessel which Hudson obtained for his 
voyage, the Half Moon, was, in size, like 
those the English company had supplied to 
him. It was a small flat-bottomed craft of 
the kind then generally used in the Dutch 
coasting trade, and manned with a crew of 
sixteen, partly English, partly Dutch. The 
Englishmen were, as far as their names are 
known, from among Hudson’s former com- 

anions. They must, therefore, have come to 
Holland for the express purpose of again 
joining in a northern expedition. he 
Dutch sailors, on the contrary, accustomed 
to East India, were ill adapted for a polar 
voyage. 
udson originally intended to undertake 
again a north-eastern search, most probably 
through the open strait south of Nova Zem- 
bla (Nassau Strait), and then go through 
the Kora Sea. Scarcely, however, had he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Nova Zem- 
bla when a mutiny broke out among the 
crew, the Dutch sailors refusing to battle 
with the ice. Hudson then laid before them 
two proposals: “to undertake a search 
through Davis's Strait, or to go to the coast 
of America, to the latitude of 40°. This 
idea had been suggested to him by some 
letters and maps which his friend Captain 
Smith had sent to him from Virginia, and 
by which he informed him that there was a 
sea leading into the western ocean by the 
north of the southern English colony.” * 

Captain John Smith, the founder of the 
English empire in North America, had mar- 
ried the daughter of an Indian chief. It is, 
therefore, probable that he had received 
from the Indians some vague account of the 
great Western lakes, which induced him to 
mistake these ocean-like waters for the 
Pacific. It would even seem as if Hudson 
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* Virginia as opposed to New England. The 
above passage is from Van Meteren’s chronicle, and 
can almost with certainty be traced back to Hudson 
himself. Van Meteren died in 1612, only two years 
afver Hudson’s return from the third voyage. Flori. 
da is avery vague term. Even in the 17th century 
the natives of the State of New York were some- 
times called Floridans. 
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himself had communicated Smith’s opinions 
to his friends in Holland. For the Dutch 
geographer, Hessel Gerritsz, the first writer 
who spread Hudson’s reputation, and, like 
Hudson, a friend of Peter Plancius, asserted 
in 1612 that, according fo the unanimous tes- 
timony of the Virginians and Floridans, their 
country is to the west washed by a wide 
sea, and Gerritsz identifies that sea with the 
Pacific. 

Hudson’s crew accepted the search indi- 
cated by Captain Smith, which offered them 
no danger of cold and icefields. The 14th 
of May the Half Moon left the neighbour- 
hood of Nova Zembla. Having arrived in 
the American waters, near the coast of Nova 
Scotia, in the beginaing of July, Hudson 
examined the whole sea shore from Nova 
Scotia down to the mouth of the Delaware. . 
But the records by which the memory of 
this part of the explorations is handed down 
offer little interest at the present day. Of 
Hudson’s own journal only a few scraps 
have been preserved ina Dutch translation. 
Those notes of his companions in which the 
voyage along the coast of the United States 
is described are of a strictly nautical char- 
acter. They do not even allude to Hud- 
son’s one leading purpose, the search for a 
north-western strait ; and they do not allow 
us to watch the continual rising and vanish- 
ing of his illusive hopes. 

y “oe the Delaware, Hudson returned 
northwards along the coast, and on the 2d 
(12th, new style) of September, 1609, he 
made the discovery which has most illus- 
trated his name. On that day he entered 
the mouth of Hudson’s River. 

In the river’s mouth nearly a week was 
spent.. Then Hudson sailed up the river 
till he arrived, on the 16th, near what is 
now the city of Albany. Here the river 
becomes too shallow for large vessels. This 
fact having been ascertained by a boat sent 
a few miles higher up to take soundings, 
Hudson began his home-voyage the 28th. 
Having dropped slowly down the river, he 
was, the 5th of October, again on the open 
sea. 

The narratives of this earliest voyage up 
and down Hudson River abound with anec- 
dotes of encounters, some friendly, some 
hostile, with the natives. We shall select a 
few of the most characteristic ; Hudson him- 
self tells: — * ‘ 

“T sailed to the shore in one of their 
canoes, with an old man who was the chief 
of a tribe, consisting of forty men and seven- 
teen women ; these I saw there in a house 

* Retranslated from the Dutch translation of De 
Laet. The original is lost, 
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well constructed of oak bark, and circular 
in shape, so that it had the appearance of 
being well built, with an arched roof. It 
contained a great quantity of maize, or In- 
dian corn, and beans of the last year’s 
growth, and there lay near the house, for 
the purpose of drying, enough to load three 
ships, besides what was growing in the fields. 
On our coming into the house, two mats 
were spread out to sit upon, and immedi- 
ately some food was served in well-made 
red wooden bowls; two men were also de- 
spatched at once, with bows and arrows, in 
quest of game, who soon after brought in a 
pair of pigeons which they had shot. They 
likewise killed a fat dog, and skinned it in 
great haste with shells which they had got 
out of the water. They supposed that I 
would remain with them for the night, but I 
returned after a short time on board the 
ship. The land is the finest for cultivation 
that I ever in my life set foot upon, and it 
also abounds in trees of every description. 
The natives are a very good people, for, 
when they saw that I would not remain, 





they supposed that I was afraid of their 
bows, and, taking the arrows, they broke | 
them in pieces, and threw them into the | 
fire.” | 

Inavery different spirit are nearly all the | 
observations on the Indians made by Juet, | 
one of Hudson’s most constant companions, | 
an able man, but of a very bad.character, to | 
whose influence the exposure and death of 
Hudson in Hudson’s Bay is mainly to be 
attributed, Juet tells :— 

“ The people of the country came aboard 
of us making show of love, and gave us 
tobacco and Indian wheat, and departed 
for that night, but we durst not trust 
them. .... 

“This morning there came eight-and- 
twentie canoes full of men, women, and 
children to betray us,* but we saw their 
intent, and suffered none of them to come 
aboard of us. At twelve of the clocke they 


“In the morning two great canoes came 
aboord full of men, the one with their bowes 
and arrowes, and the other in show of buy- 
ing knives, to betray us, but we perceived 
their intent. Wee took two of them to 


* Theintentions of the Indians were evidently of 
afriendiy nature. No Indian war-party would have 





been accompanied by women and children, 
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have kept them, and put red coates on them, 
and would not suffer the others to come 
near us. So they went on land, and two 
others came aboord in a canoe; we tooke 
the one and let the other goe; but hee 
which we had taken got up, and leapt over- 
board..... 

“ This morning oure two savages got out 
of a port, and swam away. After wee 
were under sayle they called to us in 
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“The people of the mountaynes came 
aboord us, wondering at our ship and wea- 
pons. We bought some skinnes of them for 
trifles. This afternoone one canoe kept 
hanging under our sterne with one man in 
it, which we could not keep from there, 
who got up by our rudder to the cabbin’s 
window, and stole out my pillow, and two 
shirts, and two bandeliers. Our master’s 
mate shot at him, and strooke him on the 
brest, and killed him. Whereupon all the 
rest fled away, some in their canoes, and so 
leapt out of them into the water. We 
manned our boat, and got our things again. 
Then one of them that swamme got hold of 
our boat, thinking to overthrow it. But 
our cooke tooke a sword,:and cut off one of 
his hands, and he was drowned.” 


Only once Juet does full justice to the. 
natives : — 

“ There wee found very loving people: 
and very old men: where we were well- 
used.” . 

But even the following charming anee-- 
dote is spoilt by the hostile tone in which it 
is told :— 

“ And our master and his mate deter- 
mined to trie some of the chiefe men of the 
countrey, whether they had any treacherie 
in them. So they tooke them downe into 
the cabbin and gave them so much wine 
and aqua vite that they were all merrie: 
and one of them had his wife with him,. 
which sate so modestly as any of our coun- 
treywomen would do in a strange place. 
In the ende one of them was drunke, which 
had beene aboord of our ship all the time- 
we had beene there: and that was strange 
to them ; for they could not tell how to take 
it. ‘The canoes and folks went all on shore: 
but some of them came againe, and brought 
stropes of beades— some had six, seven,. 
eight, nine, ten— and gave him. So he 
slept all night quietly. . . . 

“The people of the countrey came not 
aboord till noone, but when they came and 
saw the savages well, they were glad. So. 
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at three of the clocke, in the afternoone, 
they came aboord and brought tobacco, and 
more beades, and gave them to our master, 
and made an oration, and showed him. all 
the countrey round about. Then they sent 
one of their companie on land, who presently 
returned, and brought a great platte full of 
venison dressed by themselves; and they 
caused him to eate with them; then they 
made him reverence, and departed, all save 
the old man that lay aboord.” 

This first acquaintance with the effects of 
the fire-water — for them not an aqua vite, 
but a water of death — remained still vivid 
in the Indians’ memory two hundred years 
after its occurrence, as German missionaries 
among them testify. 

The great difference between Hudson’s 
and Juet’s appreciation of the natives is but 
one instance, and a very mild one, of the 
dissensions between the master and his crew. 
The whole plan of the voyage had already 
been altered by their mutinous behaviour, 
which was about to exercise a still more de- 
cisive influence on Hudson’s fate. By pre- 
venting his return to Holland, it ,mainly 
contributed to lead him to the vast and 
dreary inland sea which bears his name — 
at once the site and the immense monument 
of his martyrdom. 

For, when the Half Moon was again out 
of the mouth of the river, the whole crew 
‘unanimously refused to return to Holland. 
This seemed to Hudson so sinister a symp- 
tom that he could not even be induced to 
-accept his mate’s proposal, else so allurin 
ito him, of’ passing the winter on Newfound- 
land, and starting at the very beginning of 
the next season for a search in Davis’s Strait. 
‘Hudson tried, seemingly with perfect suc- 
cess, to persuade the crew to winter in Ire- 
dand. But, when they neared the British 
Islands, a renewed mutiny compelled him 
‘to direct his course to Dartmouth Harbour, 
on the coast of Devonshire. Here he ar- 
rived the 7th of December, 1600. In Dart- 
mouth a new and most fatal disappointment 
awaited him. While the storms of autumn 
and winter retarded his intercourse with his 
-employers in Holland, the English Govern- 
ment, in January, 1610, laid an embargo on 
the persons of Hudson and of his English 


companions. 

Hadson’s plan had been to undertake in 
the next season but a short search, from the 
middle of September, and then to return to 
Holland. Although this plan was frustrated, 
he was not to remain idle. Anew company 
was formed in England for the express pur- 

of Hudson’s explorations. It is curi- 
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ous how mighty were the efforts by which 
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one vessel of very moderate dimensions, 
with a crew of only twenty-four persons, 
including all the officers, was fitted out. 
Hudson’s new employers were, besides the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers and the 
East India Company : — 

Henry Charles, Earl of Northampton, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal ; Charles, Earl of 
Nottingham, Admiral of England ; Thomas, 
Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain ; Henry, 
Earl of Southampton; Villiers, Earl of 
Salisbury ; Theophilus, Lord Walden; Sir 
Thomas Smith Mansell; Sir Walter Hope; 
Sir Dudley Diggs; Sir James Lancerratt , 
Rebecca, Lady Romney; Francis Jones, 
Alderman ; John Wolstenholme, Esq. ; John 
Edred, Robert Sandy, William Greenwell, 
Nicholas Leats, Hovet Stopers, William 
Russell, John Mericks, Abraham Chamber- 
laine, Philipp Barlomathis, merchants of the 
city of London. 

The real merit of having started the ex- 
pedition belongs, however, neither to the 
two mighty companies, nor to the noble pat- 
rons, but to three gentlemen whose names 
are in the above long list not to be distin- 
guished from the crowd of other names— 
to Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
John Wolstenholme, Esq. Purchas, the 
historian of the expedition, mentions no 
other name but theirs ; and Hudson te- 
fully inscribed those of Sir Dudley Diggs 
and John Wolstenholme on the pass 
which forms the entrance-gate from Hud- 
son’s Strait to Hudson’s Bay. Sir Thomas 
Smith’s name was afterward’s given by Baf- 
fin to Smith’s Sound. 

Hudson’s intention was from the beginnin 
of this voyage the same which he carri 
out: to search for a route to the Pacific 
through the strait now called Hudson’s 
Strait. This search was so far prepared 
by anterior north-western expeditions that 
much of the groping movements which 
mostly mark voyages of discovery was saved 
to Hudson. Frobisher had already, in 1576, 
found a strait parallel and close to Hudson’: 
Strait. Davis, one of the greatest of north- 
ern navigators, had spent the three seasons 
of 1585, 1586, aad 1589, in examining the 
shores of the strait which justly bears his 
name. He had even drawn these coasts for 
the then celebrated globe of Henry Moly- 
neux. The existence of several western 
straits on the American side of Davis's Strait 
was therefore, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, a fact generally known 
among geographers. Nay, Hudson’s whole 
plan had, during his stay in Holland, been 
discussed between him and Peter Plancius, 
by whom it was rejected. For Plancius 
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told Hudson that Hudson’s Strait is not a 
way to the Pacific, but a blind alley. Of 
this fact Plancius had been informed by a 
seaman who had been at the bottom of the 
strait and bay. Hudson's immediate prede- 
cessor in the north-western search, George 
Weymouth, had, in 1602, sailed nearly one 
hundred leagues (three hundred miles) into 
Hudson’s Strait. Hessel Gerritsz, and Luke 


Fox state that Hudson followed Weymouth’s | 


footsteps — a statement which some of Hud- 
son’s own observations confirm. 

It would, therefore, be a great mistake to 
attribute to Hudson the discovery of the 
strait, in the vulgar sense of the word dis- 
covery. His real merit consists in the ex- 
ploration of the strait—a work of such 

-magnitude that it would alone be sufficient 
to justify the immortality of his name. 

The 17th of April, 1610, Hudson took his 
last leave from London. His vessel, the 
bark Discovery, sailed with bim and his 
companions from St. Katherine’s Pool near 
London Bridge. Anill-boding event marked 
his very first step. Before he had left the 
River Thames, the 22nd of April, he had to 
send back a man named Coleburne — by 
others Colbert or Colbrand— whom Hud- 
son’s employers had forced upon him as an 
assistant and official adviser. It is not sur- 

rising that this else absolutely unknown 
individual has revenged himself on Hudson’s 
memory by pretending that he was the real 
author of the search through Hudson’s Strait 
—an assertion that is fortunately refuted 
by Hudson’s anterior communications with 
Peter Plancius. 

Having passed the Orkneys and the Faroe 
Islands, Hudson was the 15th of May near 
the southern coast of Iceland. He then 
rounded the south-western point and sailed 
up along the western shore. But the un- 
usually vehement eruptions of Mount He- 
¢la — which, according to Hudson’s opinion, 
indicated the approach of heavy weather — 
and especially the compact icefields that yet 
enoircled the north-eastern coast of Ireland, 
induced our navigator to stay a fortnight in 
two of the western harbours, Dyre-Fiord 
and Breyde-Fiord. During this repose, 
they kept Whitsuntide, bathed in the hot 
springs, shot a vast store of wild fowl, ducks, 
and partridges, plovers, geese, mallard, teal, 
and curlew. One gun could kill enough to 
feast the whole company of twenty-three 
persons. The sea also supplied them with 
an abundance of fish. 

During this stay in Iceland, Juet, Hud- 
son’s mate, began to excite the’men against 
the master; and shortly after leaving the 
shore he threatened to turn the ship’s head 
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homewards. This rebellion seemed so seri- 
ous a matter to Hudson that he at first in- 
tended to sail back to Iceland in order to 
send Juet home bya whaler. He refrained 
unfortunately from executing this judicious 
plan, and even maintained Juet in his posi- 
tion. 

While they were waiting in Breyde-Fiord, 
whole islands of ice came off the western 
coast, and on the Ist of June the sea was 
already sufficiently cleared to allow their 
departure. Hudson intended to sail in as 
direct a line as possible to the mouth of his 
strait. But he was forced to adopt a some- 
what circuitous course. For the soath of 
Greenland was still encompassed by ice- 
fields which stretched far out into the sea. 
Only on the 25th day after his departure 
from Iceland, the 24th of June at midnight, 
Hudson entered his strait from the north, 
in Jatitude 62° 17’ N. 

A geographical account of the voyage 
through the strait would not only fatigue 
the reader; it would even be of very doubt- 
ful value. The maps and charts of Hud- 
son’s Strait are still in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory ; and conclusions based upon 
their comparison with Hudson’s journals 
would rarely make us obtain unquestionable 
facts. We have nevertheless the means of 
appreciating the greatness of Hudson’s 
achievement and of marking its place in 
the history of northern discovery. 

Hudson has left a map of the strait which 
is far superior even to Davis and Molyneux’s 
delineation of Davis’s Strait; and no other 
northern map or chart existing at the time 
can at all be compared to it. From this map, 
and from the journal and accounts that have 
been preserved, we can conclude with cer- 
tainty that Hudson examined both the 
northern and the southern shore of the 
strait — an undertaking of such vast diffi- 
culty that, without the positive proofs we 
possess of its having been accomplished, 
we should hesitate to admit even its possi- 
bility. 

The strait has a length of more than 600 
miles, and an average width at least equal 
to that of the German Ocean. And so 
continual are the fogs and mists in those 
regions that a coast must be approached 
very closely in order to be investigated. 
The season of 1610 was, besides, far from 
favourable to the explorers. The deep 
bays and recesses of the southern coast were 
in midsummer still filled with ice which, 
though loose and drifting, was not the - 
dangerous to navigation, especially at night, 
soltahes foul ocuhechalen a9 Hudson 
first discovered a remedy against such dan-- 
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gers, which has, we believe, often been imi- 
tated since. He fastened his vessel to the 
biggest floe he could lay hold of, and then 
gayly sported along with it, the floe opening 
a channel through the ice. 

The seeds of mutiny which Juet had 
sown while they were staying in Iceland 
showed their first germs-when, on the 5th 
of July, they were so blocked in by ice- 
fields that Hudson in his own heart gave 
up all hope, as he afterwards avowed. Al- 
though the crew obeyed his call on their 
exertions, they began to murmur very loud- 
ly, and Juet’s voice was once more raised 
against the captain’s. While Hudson even 
in this extremity believed that he could 
reach East India by Candelmas (in Febru- 
ary, 1611), Juet spoke words of bitter mock- 
ery, which were but too true, and sounded 
therefore the more severely. 

Some sport was here and there afforded 
by seals and bears on drifting floes. But 
even this rare chase was mostly without 
success; the seals and bears escaping by 
diving or jumping on other islands of ice 
before the boats could approach them. At 
last the western mouth of the strait was 
reached, the 2d of August. The 3d of 
August, 1610, Hudson entered Hudson's 
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ay. 

The island to which Hudson gave the 
name of his patron, Sir Dudley Diggs, and 
the opposite cape, which he doe. after 
John Wolstenholme, Esq., form a kind of 
gateway between Hudson’s Strait and Hud- 
son’s Bay. The islands swarm with fowl of 
every kind, which the natives of the region 
catch by an ingenious trick — placing a 
snare in such manner that the birds caught 
in it strangle themselves. A large herd of 
deer was also met with. Yet, to the indig- 
nation of his crew, Hudson could not be in- 
duced to tarry, but moved on southwards, 
now evidently confident that the way to 
China was plain before him. For, on leav- 
ing the strait, the coast of Hudson’s Bay 
trends almost directly from the north to the 
south. ' 

The mistake was, however, too evident 
to remain long hidden, especially to a man 
like Juet; and the more the danger of win- 
tering in this dreary region became a cer- 
tainty, the more Juet’s wild mind was 
roused ; and, at last, Hudson was obliged to 
depose him, the 7th of September, 1610. 

After wandering about in the labyrinth 
of icefields, islands, creeks, and harbours 
to the south of Hudson’s Bay, and finding 
every rising hope of a through passage to 
the Pacific almost immediately destroyed, 
the months of August, September, and Oc- 
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tober being thus spent, they were frozen in 


.by the 3d of November. A similar misfor- 


tune has befallen many arctic navigators, 
and frequently in far more trying circum- 
stances. The latitude of Hudson’s winter- 
quarters is only a few miles to the north of 
that of London. Barents had, in 1596, 
wintered in latitude 73° N., nearly 1,500 
miles further north, and Dr. Kane’s winter- 
ing took place in latitude 80°, nearly 2,000 
miles nearer to the Pole. The gloomof an 
endless night, which added so much to the 
horrors both of Kane’s and Barents’s win- 
tering, was here of course out of the ques- 
tion, as much as in London or Berlin. Hud- 
son’s provisions, though not abundant, were 
yet far more plentiful than those of most 
navigators who have wintered in the ice ; 
and a number of adventitious additions 
were made to them by shooting and fishing. 
Scurvy visited few of the early northern 
expeditions less severely than Hudson's. 
Only one man died of this terrible disease, 
though a good many were more or less af- 
flicted by it. 

Yet this trying time, which has so often 
brought out the most beautiful qualities of 
the seaman — his steady trust in God, his 
cheerfulness, his obedience and attachment 
to his superiors — made a hell of Hudson’s 
ship. The mutinous spirit showed itself 
without disguise, and Hudson had openly to 
take precautions for his personal safety. 
He seized all charts, notes, and writing 
materials, in order to render it impossible 
for his crew to return without him. He 
was exceedingly careful in hoarding a store 
of provisions, so much so that he increased 
instead of diminished the distrust of his 
men, which grew from day to day, and con- 
tinually threatened to break out in open 
revolt. 

A momentary diversion was made in this 
state of things by the hope — vain, like all 
Hudson’s hopes — of establishing a regular 
intercourse with the natives. One of them 
had been to the ship, and had_ entered into 
a bartering negotiation. When Hudson 
followed his traces, he already perceived 
that he was close to the encampments. 
But, when he neared the fires, of which he 
had seen the smoke, the inhabitants were 
always gone. Much faster than he, they 
fled before him. Not even here his illusions 
left him. From the knife which he had seen 
that one man wear, and which appeared to 
him like those of the Mexicans, he conclud- 
ed that he was near the Pacific Ocean. 

He was to‘empty the cup to the very 
dregs before the terrible end of the tragedy 
took place. The mutiny by which he lost 
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his life broke out three days after the vessel | 
had at last been enabled to get away. His 
departure from his winter-quarters took 
place the 18th of June. On the 21st of 
June, 1611, Hudson, with his son John,’ 
who had always been his companion, and 
seven sick men afflicted with scurvy, were 
exposed in a boat. Their former compao-' 
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opened up the vast territories which, after 
having for centuries yielded an inexhausti- 
ble supply of furs, are now destined to hold 
a distinguished place among England’s colo- 
nial possessions. The first voyage has yielded 
to England and Holland a fishing trade the 
proceeds of which amount to millions of 
money, and which has vastly contributed to 
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ions then fled from them at full sail, as if develop the energy of English and Dutch 
from an enemy. |seamen. More important still are the con- 

During the home voyage the principal! sequences of the third voyage. Hudson’s 
ringleaders died — Juet from want, in sight |own employers, the East India Company of 
of the Irish coast; the others long before, Holland, did not follow up his discover- 
in a fight with the Esquimaux. The re- | ies, because all West-Indian trade was spe- 
mainder reached home towards the middle | cially advocated by the Calvinists, as an in- 
of September. They were, at their arri-| fringement of the right which the King of 
val, po me but they must soon have | Spain pretended to have to the whole of 
been released — for Robert Bylas, who had | America. Therefore, although some trading 
acted as master in the home voyage, ac-| to Hudson’s River had taken place by a 
quired a conspicuous place among northern | number of adventurers from 1611 to 1620, 
navigators. |a regular intercourse began only in 1621, 

The consequences of Hudson’s extraor- when the West India Company had been 
dinary career, the energy of which has sel- established — a specially Calvinistic con- 
dom been approached and never exceeded, cern, whose principal aim was to injure the 
are very remarkable. When he suffered King of Spain. Under the auspices of that 
the most cruel kind of martyrdom, a linger-| powerful company, the fort which had 
ing starvation, in the presence of his son been built in 1614 on the River Hudson 
and of his faithful companions, who were gradually developed into a towa of impor- 
suffering and dying with him, he must have tance, the trade of which was already con- 
considered all his dauntless efforts as abso- | siderable, when, in 1664, it was conquered 
lutely fruitless. Yet how much have they by an English fleet, and named New York. 
produced! The Bay and Strait have’ 





Tue TraGepies or Sornocies. A New 
TRANSLATION, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL Essay. 
By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised. (Strahan.)— Mr. Plumptre’s transla- 
tion of Sophocles deserved the honours of a 
second edition. But though this new edition 
has been fully revised, we think there are still 
some passages where the spirit of the original 
is not preserved, or its force imperfectly ren- 


up into unrhymed lyrics. We do not exagger- 
ate this difficulty when we say that unrhymed 
lyrics have been seldom tried in England, and 
still more rarely have they succeeded. The 
portentous failure of Southey in Taalaba seems 
to have warned others, who were more skilful 
lyrists, against following in his footsteps. Yet 
new metres never succeed till they are taken up 
and naturalized by great artists. All the at- 





dered. A translation must necessarily be tested 
. by comparison with the finest and most endur- 
ing parts of the work which it attempts to| 
reproduce. Mere fidelity is not enough to sat- 
isfy us in those cases. The slightest departure 
from the well-known words is sure to be resent- 
ed. Mr. Plumptre labours under the further 
disadvantage of having to strive with the Greek 
choruses, and either to make them purely Eng- 
lish by the help of rhyme, or to give them a 
rather forced and barren air by breaking them ' 





tempts up to acertain point are rade and ungain- 
ly. Then comes the true poet, and, with a touch, 
the trick is taught toeverybody. Mr. Plumptre 
shows that the introduction of unrhymod lyrics 
is still uncertain, by appending specimens of 
the same choruses in rhymed translations. He 
is certainly more faithful when this additional 
responsibility is not imposed upon him, and 
rhymes do not make the chorases much more 
pleasing. — Spectator. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THEY VISIT THE CHAPEL OF PENRUTHYN 
AGAIN. 


Very grave was Cleve Verney as the vehi- 
cle disappeared. His uncle’s conversation 
had been very dismal. “ Ethel, indeed ! 
What an old bore he is to be sure! Well, 
no matter ; we shall see who'll win the game. 
He is so obstinate and selfish.” There was, 
indeed, an enemy in front — an up-hill bat- 
tle before him. He prayed heaven, at all 
events, that the vindictive old gentleman 
might not discover the refuge of Sir Booth 
Fanshawe. Were he to do so, what a situa- 
tion for Cleve! He would talk the matter 
over with his uncle’s attorneys, who knew 
him, with whom he had often been deputed 
to confer on other things; who, knowing 
that he stood near the throne, would listen 
to him, and they would not be over-zealous 
in hunting the old Baronet down. With 
those shrewd suspicious fellows, Cleve would 
put it all on election grounds. Sir Booth 
was in a kind of way popular. There 
would be a strong feeling against any ex- 
treme or vindictive courses being taken b 
his uncle, and this would endanger, or at all 
events embarrass Cleve very seriously. 

Away shadows of the future — smoke and 
vapours of the pit! Let us have the sun 
and air of heaven while we may. What a 
charming day! how light and pleasant the 
breeze! The sails rattle, quiver and fill, 
and stooping to the breeze, away goes the 
Wave — and, with a great sigh, away go 
Cleve’s troubles, for the present; and his 
eye travels along the sea-board, from Car- 
dyllian on to Malory, and so to the dimmer 
outline of Penruthyn Priory. 

As usual, they ran for Pendillion— the 
wind favouring — and at two o'clock Cleve 
stood on the sea-rocked stones of the rude 
pier of Penruthyn, and ordered his men to 
bring the yacht, seaward, round the point of 
Cardrwydd, and there to await him. There 
was some generalship in this. His inter- 
view of the morning had whetted his in- 
stincts of caution. Round Cardrwydd the 
men could not see, and beside he wanted no 
one — especially not that young lady, whom 
the sight might move to he knew not what 
capricious resolve, to see the Wave in the 
waters of Penruthyn. 

Away went the yacht, and Cleve stole u 
to the ancient Priory, from the little hillock 
beyond which is a view of the sea half way 
to Malory. 

Three o'clock came, and no sail in sight. 

“ They’re not coming. I shan’t see her. 
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They must have seen our sail. Hang it, I 
knew we tacked too soon. And she’s such 
an odd girl, I think, if she fancied I were 
here she’d rather stay at home, or go any- 
where else. Three o’clock! He held his 
watch to his ear fora moment. “ By Jove! 
I thought it had stopped. That hour seems 
so long. I won’t give it up yet, though 
That ” — he was going to call him brute, but 
even under the irritation of the hypothesis 
he could not —“ that oddity, Sir Booth, 
may have upset their plans or delayed 
them.” 

So, with another long look over the lonely 
sea toward Malory, he descended from his 
post of observation, and sauntered rather des- 
pondingly, by the old Priory, and down the 
steep and pretty old road, that sinuously 
leads to the shore and the ruinous little 

uay, for which boats of tourists still make. 

Ie listened and lingered on the way. His 
mind misgave him. He would have deferred 
the moment when his last hope was to go 
out, and the chance of the meeting, which 
had been his last thought at night, and his 
first in the morning, should lose itself in 
the coming shades of night. Yes, he would 
allow them a little time— it could not be 
much — and if a sail were not in sight by 
the time he reached the strand he would 
give all up, and set out upon his dejected 
walk to Cardrwydd. 

He halted and lingered for a while in 
that embowered part of the little by-road 
which opens on the shore, half afraid to ter- 
minate a suspense in which was still a hope. 
With an effort, then, he walked on, over the 
little ridge of sand and stones, and, lo! 
there was the boat with furled sails by the 
broken’ pier, and within scarce fifty steps 
the Malory ladies were approaching. 

He raised his hat — he advanced quickly 
— not knowing quite how he felt, and hardly 
recollecting the minute after it was spoken, 
what he had said. He only saw that the 

oung lady seemed surprised and grave. 
Te thought she was even vexed. 

“T’m so glad we’ve met you here, Mr. 
Verney,” said artful Miss Sheckleton. “I 
was just thinking, compared with our last 
visit, how little profit we should derive from 
our present. I’m such a dunce in ancient 
art and architecture, and in all the subjects, 
in fact, that help one to understand such a 
building as this, that I despaired of enjoy- 
ing our excursion at all as I did our last ; 
but, perhaps you are leaving, and once 
more is too much to impose such a task as 
you undertook on our former visit.” 

“Going away! You could not really 
think such a thing possible, while I had a 
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chance of your permitting me to do the 
honours of our poor Priory.” 

He glanced at Miss Fanshawe, who was 
at the other side of the chatty old lady, as 
they walked up the dim monastic road ; 
but the Guido was looking over the low 
wall into the Warren, and his glance passed 
by unheeded. 

“ I’m so fond of this old place,” said Cleve, 
to fillin a pause. “I should be ashamed 
to say — you’d think me a fool almost — 
how often I take a run over here in my 
boat, and wander about its grounds and 
walls, quite alone. If there’s a transmigra- 
tion of souls, I dare say mine once inhabit- 
ed a friar of Penruthyn —I feel, especially 
since I last came to Ware, such an affection 
for the old place.” 

“It’s a very nice taste, Mr. Verney. You | 
have no reason to be ashamed of it,” said | 
the old lady decisively. “‘ Young men, now- 
a-days, are so given up to horses and field- 
games, and so little addicted to anything 
refined, that I’m quite glad when I discover 
any nice taste or accomplishment among 
them. You must have read a great deal, | 
Mr. Verney, to be able to tell us all the, 
curious things you did about this old place 
and others.” 





“ Perhaps I’m only making a great effort | 
— a show of learning on an extraordinary | 
occasion. You must see how my stock | 
lasts to-day. You are looking into that old | 
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there was more than the conventional in- 
terest ; or rather something quite different ; 
something at once sullen ‘and pensive in 
the beautiful face of the girl. She stood a 
little apart, looking down on that old ma- 
sonry. “ What is she thinking of ?” he 
speculated ; ‘‘ is she sad, or is she offended ? 
is it pride, or melancholy, or anger? or is 
it only the poetry of these dreamy old 
places that iuspires her reverie? I don’t 
think she kas listened to one word I said 
about it. She seemed as much a stranger 
as the first day I met her here ;” and his 
heart swelled with a bitter yearning, as he 
glanced at her without seeming to do so. 
And just then, with the same sad face, she 
stooped and plucked two pretty wild flowers 
that grew by the stones, under the old wall. 
It seemed to him like the action of a person 
walking in a dream — half unconscious of 
what she was doing, quite unconscious of 
every one near her. 

“ What shall we do?” said Cleve, so soon 
as they had reached the enclosure of the 
buildings. “ Shall we begin at the refec- 
tory and library, or return to the chapel, 
which we had not quite looked over when 
you were obliged to go, on your last visit ?” 

This question his eyes directed to Miss 
Fanshawe ; but as she did not so receive it, 
Miss Sheckleton took on herself to answer 
for the party. So into the chapel they 
went — into shadow and seclusion. Once 
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park, Miss Fanshawe,” said Cleve, slily| more among the short rude columns, the 
crossing to her side. “ We call it the War- | epitaphs, and round arches, in dim light, 
ren; but it was once the Priory Park. | and he shut the heavy door with a clap that 
There is a very curious old grant from the | boomed through its lonely aisles, and re- 
Prior of Penruthyn, which my uncle has | joiced in his soul at having secured if it 
at Ware, of a right to pasture a certain were only ten minutes’ quiet and seclusion 
number of cows in the park, on condition | again with the ladies of Malory. It seemed 
of aiding the Verderour in keeping up the | like a dream. 

green underwood. There-isa good deal of} “I quite forgot, Miss Fanshawe,” said he, 
holly still there, and some relics of the old | artfully compelling her attention, “ to show 
timber, but not much. There is not shelter | you a really curious, and even mysterious 
for deer now. But you never saw anything | tablet, which is very old, and about which 
like the quantity of rabbits; and there are | are ever so many stories and conjectures.” 
really, here and there, some very picturesque | He conveyed them to a recess between 
fragments of old forest — capital studies of | two windows. where in the shade is a very 
huge oak trees in the last stage of venerable | odd mural tablet. 

decay and decrepitude, and very well wor-| “ It is elaborately carved, and is dated, 


thy of a place in your sketch-book.” 

“ T dare say ; I should only fear my book 
- is hardly worthy of them,” said Miss Fan- 
shawe. 

“ I forgot to show you this when you were 
here before.” He stopped short. brushing 
aside the weeds with his walking-cane. 


you see, 1411. If you look near you will 
see that the original epitaph has been 
| chipped off near the middle, and the word 
* Eheu,’ which is Latin for ‘ alas!’ cut deep- 
ly into the stone.” 
“ What a hideous skull!” exclaimed the 
young lady, looking at the strange carving 





of that emblem, which projected at the 
summit of the tablet. 

* Yes, what adiabolical expressoin! Is’nt 
it?” said Cleve. 


“Here are the bases of the piers of the 
old park gate. 

The little party stopped, and looked as 
people do on such old-world relics. But 
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“* Are not those tears?” continued Miss 
Fanshawe, curiously. 

“ No, look more nearly and you will see. 
They are worms — great worms — crawling 
from the eyes, and knotting themselves, as 
you see,” answered Cleve. 

“ Yes,” said the lady, with a slight shud- 
der, “ and what a wicked grin the artist has 
given to the mouth. It is wonderfully pow- 
erful! what rage and misery! It is an awful 
image! Is that a tongue? ” 

“ A tongue of fire. It represents a flame 
issuing from between the teeth ; and on the 
scroll beneath, which looks, you see, like 

archment shrivelled by fire, are the words 
in Latin, “ Where their worm dieth not, and 
their fire is not quenched ;” and here is 
the epitaph —‘ Hic sunt ruine, forma leti- 
fera, cor mortuum, lingua demonis, digitus 
proditor, ‘nune gehenne favilla, Plorate. 
Plaudite.’ It is Patina, and the meaning is, 
‘ Here are ruins, fatal beauty, a dead heart, 
the slimy tongue of the demon, a traitor 
finger, now ashes of Gehenna, Lament. 
Applaud.’ Some people say it is the tomb of 
the wicked Lady Mandeville, from whom we 
have the honour of being descended, who 
with her traitor finger indicated the place 
where her husband was concealed; and af- 
terwards was herself put to death, they say, 
though I never knew any evidence of it, by 
her own son. All this happened ‘in the 
Castle of Cardyllian, which accounts for 
her being buried in the comparative seclu- 
sion of the Priory, and yet so near Cardyl- 
lian. But antiquarians say the real date of 
that lady’s misdoings was nearly a century 
later ; and so the matter rests an enigma, 
probably to the day of doom.” 

“Tt is a very good horror. What a pity 
we shall never know those sentences that 
have been cut away,” said Miss Fanshawe. 

“That skull is worth sketching; won’t 
you try it ?” said Cleve. 

“No, not for the world. I shall find it 
only too hard to forget it, and I don’t mean 
to look at it again. Some countenances 
seize one with a tenacity and vividness 
quite terrible.” 

“Very true,” said Cleve, turning away 
with her. “ We are not rich in wonders 
here, but the old church chest is worth see- 
ing, it is curiously carved.” 

He led them towards a niche in which it 
is placed near the communion rails. But 
said Miss Sheckleton — 





“Tm a little tired, Margaret; you will" 


look at it, dear; and Mr. Verney will ex- 
cuse me. We have been hoeing all the 


morning, and I shall rest here for a few min- 
And she sat down on the bench. 


utes.” 
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Miss Margaret Fanshawe looked at her a 
little vexed, Cleve thought ; and the young 
lady said — 

“ Hadn’t you better come? It’s only a 
step, and Mr. Verney says it is really curi- 
ous.” 

“ T’m a positive old woman,” said Cousin 
Anne, “as you know, and really a little 
tired ; and you take such an interest in old 
carving in wood —a thing I don’t at all un- 
derstand, Mr. Verney ; she has a book quite 
full of really beautiful drawings, some taken 
at Brussels, and some at Antwerp. Go, 
dear, and see it, and I shall be rested by 
the time you come back.” 

So spoke good-natured Miss Sheckleton, 
depriving Margaret of every evasion ; and 
she accordingly followed Cleve Verney as 
serenely as she might have followed the 
verger. 

Here it is,” said Cleve, pausing before 
the recess in which this antique kist is 
placed. He glanced towards Miss Sheckle- 
ton. She was a good way off — out of hear- 
ing if people spoke low ; and besides, busy 
making a pencilled note in a little book 
which she had brought to light. Thought- 
ful old soul ! 

“ And about the way in which faces rivet 
the imagination and haunt the memory, I’ve 
never experienced it but once,” said Cleve, 
ina very low tone. 

“ Oh! it has happened to me often, very 
often. From pictures, I think, always ; evil 
expressions of countenance that are am- 
biguous and hard to explain, always some- 
thing demoniacal, I think,” said the young 
lady. 

“ There is nothing of the demon — never 
was, never could be —in the phantom that 
haunts me,” said Cleve. “ It is, on the 
contrary — I don’t say angelic. Angels are 
very good, but not interesting. It is like an 
image called up by an enchanter — a wild, 
wonderful spirit of beauty and mystery. In 
darkness or light I always see it. You like 
to escape from yours. I would not lose 
mine for worlds ; it is my good genius, my 
inspiration ; and whenever that image melts 
into air, and I see it no more, the last good 
principle of my life will have perished.” 

The young lady lauzhed in a silvery little 
| cadence that had a sadness in it, and said — 

“Your superstitions are much prettier 
than mine. My good Cousin Anne, there, 
talks of blue devils, and my familiars are, I 
think, of that vulgar troop ; while yours are 
all couleur de rose, and 30 elegantly got up, 
and so perfectly presentable and well bred, 
that I really think I should grow quite tired of 
the best of them in a five minutes’ téte-d téte.” 
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“ I must have deseribed my apparition 
very badly,” said Cleve. “ That which is 
lovely beyond all mortal parallel can be de- 
scribed only by its effects upon your fancy 
and emotions, and in proportion as these are 
intense, I believe they are incommunicable.” 

“ You are growing quite too metaphysi- 
cal for me,” said Miss ) sane Fanshawe. 
“T respect metaphysics; but I never could 
understand them.” 

“ It is quite true” laughed Cleve. I was 
so. I hate metaphysics myself; and they 
have nothing to do with this, they are so dry 
and detestable. But, now, as a physician 
— as an exorcist — tell me, I entreat, in 
my sad case, haunted by a beautiful phan- 
tom of despair, which I have mistaken for 
my good angel, how am I to redeem myself 
from this fatal spell.” 

A brilliant colour tinged the young lady’s 
cheeks, and her great eyes glanced on him 
for a moment, he thought, with a haughty 
and even angry brillrancy. 

“T don’t profess the arts you mention ; 
but I doubt the reality of your spectre. I 
think it is an il/usion, depending on an undue 
excitement in the organ of self-esteem, quite 
to be dispelled by restoring the healthy 
action of those other organs — of com- 
mon sense. Seriously, I’m not competent 
to advise gentlemen, young or old, in their 
difficulties, real or fancied ; but 1 certainly 
would say to any one who had set before 
him an object of ambition, the attainment of 
which he thought would be injurious to him, 
— be manly, have done with it, let it go, 
give it to the winds. Besides, you know 
that half the objects which young men 
place before them, the ambitions which they 
cherish, are the merest castlesin the air, 
and that all but themselves can see the rid- 
icule of their aspirations.” 

“ You must not go, Miss Fanshawe; you 
have not seen the carving you came here to 
look at. Here is the old church chest ; 
but — but suppose the patient — let us call 
him — knows that the object of his — his 
ambition is on all accounts the best and 
noblest he could possibly have set before him. 
What then ?” 

“ What then!” echoed Miss Fanshawe. 
“ How can any one possibly tell —but the 
patient, as you call him, himself — what he 
should do. Your patient does not interest 
me; he wearies me. Let us look at this 
carving.” 

“ Do you think he should despair because 
there is no present answer to his prayers, 
and his idol vouchsafes no sign or omen ?” 
pérsisted Cleve. 

“I don’t think,” she replied with a cold 
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impatience, “ the kind of person you de- 
scribe is capable of despairing in such a 
case. I think he would place too high a 
value upon his merits to question the cer- 
tainty of their success—don’t you? said 
the young lady, 

“ Well, no; I don’t think so. He is not 
an unreal person ; I know him, and I know 
that his good opinion of himself is humbled, 
and that he adores with an entire abandon- 
ment of self the being whom he literally 
worships.” 

“ Very adoring, perhaps, but rather — 
that’s a great dog like a wolf-hound in that 
panel, and it has got its fangs in that pretty 
stag’s throat,” said Miss Fanshawe, break- 
ing into a criticism upon the carving. 

“ Yes— but you were saying ‘ Very ador- 
ing, but rather ’— what ?” urged Cleve. 

“ Rather silly, don’t you think ? What 
business have people adoring others of 
whom they know nothing — who may not 
even like them— who may possibly dislike 
them extremely? I am tired of your good 
genius — I hope I’m not very rude — and of 
your friend’s folly — tired as you must be ; 
and I think we should both give him very 
much the same advice. J should say to him, 
pray don’t sacrifice yourself; you are much 
too precious ; consider your own value, and 
above all remember that even should you 
make up your mind to the humiliation of the 
altar and the knife, the ceremonial may 
prove a fruitless mortification, and the o 
portunity of accomplishing your sacrifice 
denied you by your divinity. And I think 
that’s a rather well-rounded period: don’t 

ou?” 
4 By this time Miss Margaret Fanshawe 
had reached her cousin, who stood up smiling. 

“ I’m ashamed to say Ihave been actually 
amusing myself here with my accounts. We 
have seen, I think, nearly every thing now 
in this building. I should so like to visit the 
ruins at the other side of the court-yard.” 

“T shall be only too happy to be your 
guide, if you permit me,” said Cleve. 

And accordingly they left the church, 
and Cleve shut the door with a strange feel- 
ing both of irritation and anxiety. 

Does she dislike me ? Or is she engaged? 
What can her odd speeches mean, if not one 
or other of these things ? She warns me off, 
and seems positively angry at my approach. 
She took care that I should quite under- 
stand her ironies, and there was no mistak- 
ing the reality of her unaccountable resent- 
ment.” 

So it was with a weight at his heart, the 
like of which he had never experienced be- 
fore, that Cleve undertook, and I fear in a 
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rather spiritless way performed, his duty as 
Cicerone, over the other parts of the build- 
ing. 

Her manner seemed to him changed, chilled, 
and haughty. Had there come a secret and 
sudden antipathy, the consequence of a too 
hasty revelation of feelings which he ought 
in prudence to have kept to himself for 
some time longer ? And again came with a 
dreadful pang the thought that her heart 
was already won— the heart so cold and im- 
penetrable to him — the passionate and do- 
cile worshipper of another man — some 
beast — some fool. But the first love — 
the only love worth having ; and yet, of all 
loves the most ignorant — the insanest. 

Bitter as gall was the outrage to his pride. 
He would have liked to appear qui'e indif- 
ferent, but he could not. He knew the girl 
would penetrate his finesse. She practised 
none herself; he could see and feel a change 
that galled him— very slight but intolera- 
ble. Would it not be a further humiliation 
to be less frank than she, and to practise an 
affectation which she despised ? 

Miss Sheckleton eyed the young people 
stealthily and curiously now and then, he 
thought. She suspected perhaps more than 
there really was, and she was particularly 
kind and grave at parting, and, he thought, 
observed him with a sort of romantic com- 
passion which is so pretty in old ladies. 

He did touch Miss Fanshawe’s hand at 
parting, and she smiled a cold and transient 
smile as she gathered her cloaks about her, 
and looked over the sea, toward the setting 
sun. In that clear, mellow glory, how woh- 
derfully beautiful she looked! He was an- 
gry with himself for the sort of adoration 
which glowed at his heart. What would he 
not have given to be indifferent, and to make 
her feel that he was so! 

He smiled and waved his farewell to Miss 
Sheckleton. Miss Fanshawe was now look- 
ing toward Malory. The boat was gliding 
swiftly into distance, and disappeared with 
the sunset glittering on its sides, round the 
little headland, and Cleve was left alone. 

His eyes dropped’ to the shingle, and 
broken shells, and seaweed, that shone be- 
neath his feet, m that level stream of am- 
ber light. He thought of going away, 
thought what a fool he had been, thought 
of futurity and fate, with a sigh, and re- 
nounced the girl, washed out the portrait 
before which he had worshipped for so long, 
with the hand of defiance — the water of 
Lethe. Vain, vain; in sympathetic dyes, 
the shadow stained upon the brain, still fills 
his retina, glides before him in light and 
shadow, and will not be divorced. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CLEVE AGAIN BEFORE HIS IDOL. 


CLEVE could not rest — he could not re- 
turn to Ware. He would hear his fate de- 
fined by her who had grown so inexpressi- 
by dear by being unattainable! Intolerant 
of impediment or delay, this impetuous 
—_ would end all, and know all that very 
night. 

The night had come—one that might 
have come in June. The moon was up — 
the air so sweetly soft — the blue of heaven 
so deep and liquid. 

His yacht lay on the deep quiet shadow, 
under the pier of Cardyllian. He walked 
over the moon-lighted green, which was now 
quite deserted. The early town had already 
had its tea and “ pikelets.” Alone —if 
lovers ever are alone —he walked along 
the shore, and heard ‘the gentle sea ripple 
rush and sigh along the stones. He as- 
cended the steep path that mounts the sea- 
beaten heights, overlooking Cardyllian on 
one side, and Malory on the other. 

Before him lay the landscape on which 
he had gazed as the sun went down that 
evening, when the reflected light from the 
gold and crimson sky fell softly round. And 
now, how changed everything! ‘The moon’s 
broad disk over the headland was, silverin 
the objects dimly. The ivied castle at his 
left looked black against the sky. The ru- 
ins how empty now! How beautiful every 
thing, and he how prodigious a fool! No 
matter. We have time enough to be wise. 
Away, to-morrow, or, at latest, next day ; 
and in due course would arrive the season 
— that tiresome House of Commons — and 
the routine of pleasure, grown on a sudden 
so insupportably dull. 

So he had his walk in the moonlight to- 
ward Malory — the softest moonlight that 
ever fell from heaven — the air so still and 
sweet : it seemed an enchanted land. Down 
the hill toward Malory he sauntered, looking 
sometimes moonward, sometimes on the 
dark woods, and feeling as five weeks since 
he could not have believed himself capable 
of feeling, and so he arrived at the very 
gate of Malory. 

Here stood two ladies, talking low their 
desultory comments on the beautiful scene, 
as they looked across the water toward the 
headland of Pendillion. And these two 


ladies were the same from whom he had 
parted so few hours since. It was still very 
early everywhere except at Cardyllian, and 
these precincts of Mal 


ory, so entirely de- 
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serted at these hours that there seemed as 
little chance of interruption at the gate, as 
if they had stood in the drawing-room win- 
dows. 

Cleve was under too intense and impetu- 
ous an excitement to hesitate. He ap- 
proached the iron gate where, as at a con- 
vent grille, the old and the young recluse 
stood. The moonlight was of that intense 
and brilliant kind which defines objects 
clearly as daylight. The ladies looked both 
surprised; even Miss Anne Sheckleton 
looked grave. 

“ How very fortunate!” said Cleve, rais- 
ing his hat, and drawing near. Just then 
he did not care whether Sir Booth should 
chance to see him there or not, and it was 
not the turn of his mind to think, in the 
first place, of consequences to other people. 

Happily, erhaps, for the quiet of Malory, 
one of Sir Booth’s caprices had dispensed 
that night with his boat, and he was at that 
moment stretched in his long silk dressing- 
gown and slippers, on the sofa, in what he 
called his study. After the first instinctive 
alarm, therefore, Miss Anne Sheckleton had 
quite recovered her accustomed serenity 
and cheer of mind, and even interrupted 
him before he had well got to the end of his 
salutation to exclaim — 

“ Did you ever, anywhere, see such moon- 
light ? it almost dazzles me.” 

“ Quite splendid; and Malory looks so 
picturesque in this light.” He was leaning 
on the pretty old gate, at which stood both 
ladies, sufficiently far apart to enable him, 
in a low tone, to say to the younger, with- 
out being overheard — “ So interesting in 
every light, now! I wonder your men 
den’t suspect me of being a poacher, or 
something else very bad, I find myself 
prowling about here so often, at this hour, 
and even later.” 

“T admire that great headland — Pendil- 
lion, isn’t it?—so very much; by this 
light one might fancy it white with snow,” 
said Miss Sheckleton. 

“I wish you could see Cardrwydd Island 
now; the gray cliffs in this light are so 
white and transparent, you can hardly 
imagine so strange and beautiful an effect,” 
said Cleve. 

“T dare say,” said Miss Sheokleton. 

“You have only to walk about twenty 
—_ across that little road towards the sea, 
and you have it full in view. Do let me 

ade you,” said Cleve. 

“ Well, I don’t mind,” said Miss Sheckle- 
ton. ‘“ Come, ret, dear,” and these 
latter words she repeated in private exhor- 
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tation, and then aloud she added —“ We 
have grown so much into the habit of shut- 
ting ourselves up in our convent grounds, 
that we feel like a pair of runaway nuns 
whenever we pass the walls; however, I 
must see the island.” 

The twenty steps toward the sea came to 
be a hundred or more, and at last brought 
them close under the rude rocks that form 
the little pier; in that place, the party 
stopped, and saw the island, rising in the 
distant sheen, white and filmy ; a phantom 
island, with now and then a gleam of silvery 
spray, from the swell which was unfelt with- 
in the estuary, shooting suddenly across its 
points of shadow. 

“Ok! how beautiful!” exclaimed Miss 
Fanshawe, and Cleve felt strangely elated 
in her applause. They were all silent, and 
Miss Sheckleton, still gazing on the distant 
cliffs, walked on a little, and a little more, 
and paused. 

“ How beautiful!” echoed Cleve, in tones 
as low, but very different. ‘Yes, how beau- 
tiful — how fatally beautiful ; how beloved, 
and yet how cold. Cold, mysterious, wild 
as the sea; beautiful, adored and cruel. 
How could you speak as you did to-day? 
What have I done, or said, or thought, if 
you could read my thoughts? JI tell you, 
ever since I saw you in Cardyllian church 
I’ve thought only of you; you haunt my 
steps; you inspire my hopes; I adore you, 
Margaret.” 

She was looking on him with parted lips, 
and something like fear in her large eyes, 
and how beautiful her features were in the 
brilliant moonlight. 

“ Yes, I adore you; I don’t know what 
fate or fiend rules these things; but to-day 
it seemed to me that you hated me, and yet 
I adore you ; do you hate me?” 

“ How wildly you talk; you can’t love 
me; you don’t know me,” said this odd 

irl. 
ai? I don’t know you, and yet I love you; 
you don’t know me, and yet I think you hate 
me. You talk of love as if it were a crea- 
tion of reason and calculation. You don’t 
know it, or you. could not speak so; antipa- 
thies perhaps you do experience ; is there 
no caprice in them; I love you in defiance 
of calculation, and of reason, and of hope 
itself. I can no more help loving you than 
the light and air without which I should 
die. You're not going; you're not so cruel ; 
it may be the last time you shall ever hear 
me speak. You won’t believe me; no, not 
a word I say, although it’s all as true as 
that this light shines from heaven. You'd 
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believe one of your boatmen relating any 
nonsense he pleases about people and 

laces here. You'll believe worse fellows, 
T dare say, speaking of higher and dearer 
things, perhaps — I can’t tell ; but me, on this 
upon which I tell you, all depends for me, 
you won’t believe. I never loved any mor- 
tal before. Idid not know what it was, 
and now here I stand, telling you my bitter 
story, telling it to the sea, and the rocks, 
and the air, with as good a chance of a 
hearing. I read it in your manner and 
your words to-day. I felt it intuitively ; 
= don’t care for me; you can’t like me; 

see it in your looks. And now, will you 
tell me — for God’s sake, Margaret, do tell 
me — is there not some one—some one 
you do like? I know there is.” 

“ That’s quife untrue —I mean there is 
nothing of the kind,” said this young lady, 
looking very pale, with great flashing eyes, 
“and one word more of this kind to-night 
you are not to say to me. Cousin Anne,” 
she called, “ come, I’m going back.” 

““We are so much obliged to you, Mr. 
Verney,” said Miss Sheckleton, returning ; 
we should never have thought of coming 
down here, to look for this charming view ; 
come, Margaret, darling, your papa may 
want me.” 

An inquisitive glance she darted furtively 
at the young people, and I dare say she 
thought that she saw something unusual in 
their countenances. 

As they did not speak, Miss Sheckleton 
chatted on unheeded, till, on a sudden, Cleve 
“es with — 

“ There’s an old person — an old lady, I 
may call her— named Rebecca Mervyn, 
who lives in the steward’s house, adjoining 
Malory, for whom I have a very old friend- 
ship; she was so kind to me, poor thing, 
when I was a boy. My grandmother has a 
very high opinion of her; and she was 
never very easily pleased. I suppose you 
have seen Mrs. Mervyn ; you'd not easily 
forget her, if you have. They tell me in 
the town that she is quite well; the same 
odd creature she always was, and living 
still in the steward’s house.” 

“IT know — to be sure — I've seen her 
very often — that is, half-a-dozen times or 
more — and she is a very odd old woman, 
like that benevolent enchantress in the 
* Magic Ring ’— don’t you remember ? who 
lived in the castle with white lilies growing 
all round the battlements,” answered Mies 
Sheckleton. 

“T know,” said Cleve, who had never 
read it. 

“ And if you want to see her, here she is, 
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oddly enough,” whispered Miss Sheckleton, 
as the old, woman with whom Sedley had 
conferred on the sea-beach came round the 
corner of the boundary wall near the gate- 
way by which they were now standing, in 
her grey cloak, with dejected steps, and 
looking, after her wont, seaward toward 
Pendillion. 

“ No,” said Cleve, getting up a smile as 
he drew a little back into the shadow; ‘I'll 
not speak to her now; I should have so 
many questions to answer, I should not get 
away from her for an hour.” 

Almost as he spoke the old woman passed 
them, and entered the gate; as she did so, 
looking hard on the little party, and hesitat- 
ing for a moment. as if she would have 
stopped outright. But she went on without 
any further sign. 

“T breathe again,” said Cleve; “I was so 
afraid she would know me again, and insist 
on a talk.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is better she did not ; 
it might not do, you know, if she mentioned 
your name, for reasons,” whispered Miss 
Sheckleton, who was on a sudden much 
more intimate with Cleve, much more 
friendly, much more kind, and somehow 
pitying. 

So he bade good-night. Miss Sheckleton 
gave him a little friendly pressure as they 
shook hands at parting. Miss Fanshawe 
neither gave nor refused her hand. He 
took it; he held it for a moment — that 
slender hand, all the world to him, clasped 
in his own, yet never to be his, lodged like 
a stranger’s for a moment there — then to 
go, for ever. The hand was carelessly 
drawn away ; he let it go, and never a word 
spoke he. 

The ladies entered the deep shadow of 
the trees. He listened to the light steps 
fainting into silent distance, till he could 
hear them no more. 

Suspense — still suspense. 

Those words spoken in her clear undertone 
— terrible words, that seemed at the moment 
to thunder in his ears, “loud as a trumpet 
with a silver sound ” — were they, after all, 
words of despair, or words of hope ? 

“ One word more of this kind, to-night, you 
are not to say to me.” 

How was he to translate the word “to- 
night ” in this awful text? It seemed, as 
she spoke it, introduced simply to add per- 
emptoriness to her forbiddance. But was 
that its fair meaning? Did it not imply 
that the prohibition was limited only to that 
night? Might it not mean that he was free 
to speak more — possibly to hear more — at 
a future time ? 
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A riddle? Well! he would read it in 
the way most favourable to his hopes; and 
who will blame him? He wdouid have no 
oracles — no ambiguities — nothing but 
sharply defined certainty. 

With an insolent spirit, instinct with an 
impatience and impetuosity utterly intoler- 
ant of the least delay or obstruction, the in- 
terval could not be long. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CLEVE VERNEY TAKES A BOLD STEP. 


WHEN we seek danger he is sometimes — 
like death — hard to find. Cleve would not 
have disliked an encounter with Sir Booth 
Fanshawe ; who could tell what might come 
of such a meeting ? It was palpably so 
much the interest of that ruined gentleman 
to promote his wishes, that, if he would only 
command his temper and listen to reason, 
he had little doubt of enlisting him zealous- 
ly in his favour. It was his own uncle who 
always ge to him the really formida- 
ble obstacle. 

Therefore, next night, Cleve fearlessly 
walked down to Malory. It was seven 
o’clock, and dark. It was a still, soft night. 
The moon not up yet, and all within the 

ate, dark as Erebus—silent, also, except 
or the fall of a dry leaf now and then, 
rustling sadly through the boughs. 

At the gate for a moment he hesitated, 
and then with a sudden decision, pushed it 
open, entered, and the darkness received 
him. A little confused were his thoughts 
and feelings as he strode through that 
darxness and silence toward the old house. 
So dark it was, that to direct his steps, he 
had to look up for a streak of sky between 
the nearly meeting branches of the trees. 

This trespass was not a premeditated out- 
rage. It was a sudden inspiration of de- 
spair. He had thought of writing to Sir 

ooth. But to what mischief might not 
that fierce and impracticable old man apply 
his overt act? Suppose he were to send 
his letter on to the fon. Kiffyn Fulke Ver- 
ney? In that case Mr. Cleve Verney 
might moralize with an income of precisely 
two hundred a year, for the rest of his days, 
upon the transitory nature of all human 
greatness. At the next election he would 
say a compulsory farewell to the House. 
He owed too much money to remain pleas- 
antly in England, his incensed uncle would 
be quite certain to marry, and with Cleve 
Verney — ex-M.P., and quondam man of 
promise, and presumptive Earl of Verney 
—conclamatum foret. 
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He had therefore come to the gate of 
Malory in the hope of some such happy 
chance as befel the night before. And now 
disappointed, he broke through all consider- 
ations, and was walking, in a sort of despera- 
tion, right into the lion’s mouth. 

He slackened his pace, however, and be- 
thought him. Of course, he could not ask 
at this hour to see Miss Anne Sheckleton. 
Should he go and pay a visit to old Rebec- 
ea Mervyn? Hour and circumstances con- 
sidered, would not that, also, be a liberty 
and an outrage ? What would they think 
of it? What would he say of it in another 
fellow’s case? Was he then going at this 
hour to pay his respects to Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe, whom he had last seen and heard in 
the thunder and dust of the hustings, hurling 
language and grammar that were awful, at 
his head. 

Cleve Verney was glad that he had 
pulled up before he stood upon the door 
steps; and he felt like an awakened som- 
nambulist. 

“T can’t do this. It’s impossible. What 
a brute I am growing,” thought Cleve, 
awaking to realities. “There’s nothing 
for it, I believe, but patience. If I were 
now to press for an answer, she would say 
‘No;’ and, were I to ask admission at the 
house at this hour, what would she — what 
would Miss Sheckleton, even, think of me ? 
If I had nerve to go away and forget her, I 
should be happier — quite happy and quite 
good-for-nothing, and perfectly at my uncle’s 
disposal. As it is, ’'m miserable — a miser- 
able fool. Everything against it — even 
the girl, I believe ; and I here — partly in 
a vision of paradise, partly in the torments 
of the damned, wasting my life in the dream 
of an opium-eater, and without power to 
break from it, and see the world as it is.” 

He was leaning with folded arms, like the 
melancholy Jaques, against the trunk of a 
forest tree, as this sad soliloquy glided 
through his mind, and he heard a measured 
step a slowly from the house. 

« This is Sir Booth coming,” thought he, 
with a strange, sardonic gladness. “ We 
shall see what will come of it. Let us hear 
the old gentleman, by all means.” 

The step was still distant. 

It would have been easy for him to 
retrace his steps and to avoid the en- 
counter. But it seemed to him that to 
stir would have been like moving a moun- 
tain, and a sort of cold defiance kept him 
there, and an unspeakable interest in the 
story which he was enacting, and a longing 
to turn over the leaf, and read the next de- 
cisive page. So he waited. 
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His conjecture was right, but the antici- 
pated dialogue did not occur. The tall fig- 
ure of Sir Booth appeared ; some wrappers 
thrown across his arm. He stalked on and 
passed by Cleve, without observing, or rath- 
er, seeing him; for his eye had not grown 
like Cleve’s, accustomed to the darkness. 

Cleve stood where he was till the step 
was lost in silence, and waited for some 
time longer, and heard Sir Booth’s voice, as 


he supposed, hailing the boatmen from that | 


solitary shore, and theirs replying, and he 
thought of the ghostly boat and boatmen 
that used to scare him in the “ Tale of Won- 
der” beloved in his boyhood. For anything 
that remains to him in life, for any retro- 
spect but one of remorse, he might as well 
be one of those phantom boatmen on the 
haunted lake. By this time he is gliding, 
in the silence of his secret thoughts, upon 
the dark sea outside Malory. 

“Well!” thought Cleve, with a sudden 
inspiration, “he will not return for two 
hours at least. I will go on— no great harm 
in merely passing the house — and we shall 
see whether anything turns up. 

On went Cleve. The approach to the 
old house is not a very long one. On a 
sudden, through the boughs, the sight of 
lighted windows met his eyes, and through 
the open sash of one of them, he heard 
faintly the pleasant sound of female prat- 
tle. 

He drew nearer. He stood upon the 
esplanade before the steps, under the well- 
known gray front of the old house. A 
shadow crossed the window, and he heard 
Miss Anne Sheckleton’s merry voice speak- 
ing volubly, and then a little silence, of 
which he availed himself to walk with as 
distinct a tread as he could manage, at a 
little distance, in front of the windows, in 
the hope of exciting the attention of the in- 
mates. He succeeded; for almost at the 
instant two shadowy ladies, the lights being 
within the room, and hardly any from with- 
out, appeared at the open window; Miss 
Sheckleton was in front, and Miss Fanshawe 
with her hand leaning upon her old cousin’s 
shoulder, looked out also. 

Cleve stopped instantly, and approached, 
raising his hat. This young gentleman was 
also a mere dark outline, and much less dis- 
tinct than those he recognised against the 
cheery light of the drawing-room candles. 
But | don’t think there was a moment’s 


doubt about his identity. 
“Here I am, actually detected, trying to 
glide by unperceived,” said Cleve, lying, as 
r. Fag says in the play, and coming up 
quickly to the open window. “You must 
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think me quite mad, or the most impudent 

rson alive; but what am I to do? I can’t 
eave Ware, without paying old Rebecca — 
Mrs. Mervyn, you know—a visit. Lady 
Verney blows me up so awfully about it, and 
has put it on me as a duty. She thinks 
there’s no one like old Rebecca; and really 
poor old Mervyn was always very kind to 


me when Iwasaboy. She lives, you, know, 


in the steward’s house. I can’t come up 
here in daylight. I’m in such a dilemma. 
I must wait till Sir Booth has gone out in 
his boat, don’t you see ? and sol did; and 
if I had just got round the corner there, 
without your observing me, I should have 
been all right. I’m really quite ashamed. I 
must look so like a trespasser — a poacher 
—everything that is suspicious; but the 
case, you see, is really so difficult. I’ve 
told you everything, and I do hope you 
quite aequit me.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Miss Sheckleton. “We 
must, you know. It’s like a piece of a 
Spanish comedy ; but what’s to be done ? 
You must have been very near meeting. 
Booth has only just gone down to the 
boat.” 

“We did meet — that is, he actually 
passed me by, but without seeing me. 
heard him coming, and just stood, taking 
my chance ; it was very dark you know.” 

“ Well, I forgive you,” said Miss Sheck- 
leton. “I must, you know; but the dogs 
won’t. You hear themin the yard. What 
good dear creatures they are; and when 
they hear us talking to you, they’ll grow 
quite quiet, and understand that all is well, 
they are so intelligent. And there’s the 
boat ; look, Margaret, through that opening, 
you -— just see it. — the moon gets 
up, it loo. pretty. I suppose it’s m 
taste, but path clumsy fishing boats an to 
me so much more picturesque than your 
natty yachts, though, of course, they are 
very nice in their way. Do you hear how 
urious you have made our great dog, r 
wa Neptune! He looks nd us, Hocneet 
and I, as in his special charge; but it does 
not do, making such an uproar.” 

I fancy she was thinking of Sir Booth, for 
she glanced toward the boat; and perhaps 
the kind old lady was thinking of somebody 
else, also. 

“Tl just run to the back window, and 
— him. I shan’t be away a moment, 

argaret, dear.” 

And away went Miss Sheckleton, shutting 
the door. Miss Fanshawe had not said a 
word, but remained at the window looking 
out. You might have thought his being 
there, or not, a matter of entire indifference 
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to her. She had not said a word. She 
looked toward the point at which the rising 
splendour of the moon was already visible 
over the distant hills. 

“ Did you miss anything —I’m sure you 
did — yesterday ? I found a pin at the jetty 
of Penruthyn. It is so pretty, I've been 
ever so much tempted to keep it; so very 

ity, that somehow, I think it could not 
ve belonged to any one but to you.” 

And he took the trinket from his waist- 
coat pocket. 

“Oh! P’mso glad,” said she; “ I thought 
I had seen it this morning, and could not 
think what had become of it. I never miss- 
ed it till this evening.” 

He touched the fingers she extended to 
receive it. He took them in his hand, and 
held them with a gentle force. 

“ For one moment allow me to hold your 
hand ; don’t take it from me yet. I implore, 
only while I say a few words, which you 
may make, almost by a look, a farewell — 
my eternal. farewell. Margaret, I love you 
as no other man ever will love you. You 
think all this but the madness that young 
men talk. I know nothing of them. What 
I say is desperggely true, no madness, but 
sad and irrepaltle reality. I never knew 
love but for you—and for you it is such 
idolatry as I think the world never im- 
agined. You are never for one moment 
from my thoughts. Every good hope or 
thought I have, I owe to you. You are the 
= —— of my life, and if I lose you, 
am lost myself.” 

This strange girl was not a conventional 
young lady. don’t pronounce whether 
she was better or worse for that. She did 
not drop her eyes, nor yet withdraw her 
. hand. She left that priceless pledge in his, 
it seemed, unconsciously, and with eyes of 
melancholy and earnest inquiry, looked on 
the handsome young man that was pleading 
with her. 

“Tt is stra 
tone, as if talki 
was strange, for 
know me.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “I do know you — 
intuitively I know you. We have all faith 
in the beautiful. e cannot separate the 
beautiful and the good ; they come both di- 
rect from God, they resemble him; and I 
know your power— you can make of me 
what you will. Oh, ret, will you shut 
me out for ever from the only chance of 
good I shall ever know? Can you ever, 
ever like me ?” 

‘There was a little silence, and she said, 
very low, “ If I were to like you, would you 
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,»” she said in a dreamy 
with herself. “I said it 
e does not, and cannot 
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love me better than any thing else in all * 
the world ?” 

“Than all the world—than all the 
world,” he reiterated, and she felt the hand 
of this young man of fashion, of ambition, 
who had years ago learned to sneer at all 
romance, quiver as it held her own. 

“ But first, if I were to allow any one 
to like me, I would say to him you must 
know what you undertake. You must love 
me with your entire heart ; heart and soul, 
you must give yourself altogether up to me. 
I must be everything to you — your present, 
your future, your happiness, your hope ; for 
I will not bear to share your heart with any 
thing on earth! and these are hard terms, 
but the only ones.” 

“T need make no vow, darling — darling. 
My life is what you describe, and I cannot 
help it; I adore you. Oh! Margaret, can 
you like me?” 

Then Margaret Fanshawe answered, and 
in a tone the most sad, I think, that ever 
spoke; and to him, the sweetest and most 
solemn ; like distant music in the night, fa- 
nereal and plaintive, the cadences fell upon 
his entranced ear. 

“ If I were to say I could like you enough 
to wait, and try if I could like you more, it 
always seemed to me so awful a thing — try 
if I could like you more — would not the 
terms seem to you too hard ?” 

“Oh! Margaret, darling, say you can 
like me now. You know how I adore you,” 
he implored. 

“ Here, then, is the truth. Ido not like 
you well enough to say all that; no, I do 
not, but I like you too well to say go. I 
don’t know how it may be, but if you choose 
to wait, and give me a very little time to 
resolve, I shall see clearly, and all uncer- 
tainty come to an end, somehow, and God 
guide us all to good! That is the whole 
truth, Mr. Verney ; and pray say no more 
at present. You shall not wait long for my 
answer.” 

“T agree, darling. I accept your terms. 
You don’t know what delay is to me; but 
any thing rather than despair.” 

She drew her hand to herself. He re- 
leased it. It was past all foolish by-play 
with him, and the weight of a strange fear 
lay upon his heart. 

This little scene took longer in’ speakin 
and acting than it does in reading in this 
poor note of mine. ‘When they looked up, 
the moon was silvering the tops of the 
trees, and the distant edges of the Welsh 
mountains, and glimmering and flashing to 
and fro, like strings of diamonds, on the 
water. 
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And now Miss Anne Sheckleton entered, 
having talked old Neptune into good hu- 
mour. 

“Is there a chance of your visiting Pen- 
ruthyn again ?” asked Cleve, as if nothing 
unusual had passed. “ You have not seen 
the old park. Pray, come to-morrow.” 

Miss Sheckleton looked at the young lady, 
but she made no sign. 

“ Shall we? I see nothing against it,” 
said she. ~ 

“Oh! do. Ientreat,” he persisted. 

“ Well, if it should be fine, and if nothing 
prevents, I think, I may say, we will, about 
three o’clock to-morrow.” 

Margaret did not speak; but was there 
not something sad and even gentle in her 

arting ? The old enigma was still trou- 
bling his brain and heart, as he walked down 
the dark avenue once more. How would it 
all end? How would she at last pro- 
nounce ? 

The walk, next day, was taken in the 
Warren, as he had proposed. I believe it 
was a charming excursion; as happy, too, 
as under the bitter conditions of suspense, 
it could be; but nothing worthy of record 
was spoken, and matters, I dare say remain- 
ed, ostensibly at least, precisely as they 
were. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
HIS FATE. 


CLeveE VERNEY, as we know, was a 
young gentleman in whose character were 
oddly mingled impetuosity and caution. A 
certain diplomatic reserve and slyness had 
often stood him in stead in the small strate- 
gy of life, and here, how skilfully had he 
not menage his visits to Penruthyn, and 
hid from the peering eyes of Cardyllian his 
walks and loiterings about the enchanted 
woods of Malory. 

Visiting good Mrs. Jones’s shop next day, 
to ask her how she did, and gossip a little 
across the counter, that lady peering over 
her spectacles, received him with a particu- 
larly sly smile, which, being prone to alarms 
just then, he noted and did not like. 

Confidential and voluble as usual, was 
this lady, bringing her black lace cap and 

urple ribbons close to the brim of Mr. 

erney’s hat, as she leaned over the counter, 
and murmured her emphatic intelligence 
and surmises deliberately in his ear. She 
came at last to say — 

“You must be very solitary, we all 
think, over there, at Ware, sir; and though 
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you have your yacht to sail across in, and 
your dog-cart to trot along, and doesn’t 
much mind, still it is not convenient, you 
know, for one that likes this side so much 
better than the other. We think, and won- 
ders, we all do, you wouldn’t stay awhile at 
the Verney Arms, over the way, and remain 
among us, you know, and be near every 
thing you might like; the other side, you 
know, is very dull; we can’t deny that, 
though it’s quite true that Ware is a very 
fine place —a really beautiful place — but 
it is lonely, we must allow ; musn’t we?” 

“‘ Awfully lonely,” acquiesced Cleve, 
“ but [ don’t quite see why I should live at 
the Verney Arms, notwithstanding.” 

“ Well, they do say — you musn’t be an- 
gry with them, you know — but they do, 
that you like a walk to Malory,” and this 
was accompanied with a wonderfully cunning 
look, and a curious play of the crow’s-feet 
and wrinkles of her fat face, and a sly, gen- 
tle laugh. But J don’t mind.” 

“ Don’t mind what?” asked Cleve a little 
sharply. 

“ Well, I don’t mind what they say, but 
they do say you have made acquaintance 
with the Malory family — gg harm in that, 
you know.” 

“No harm in the world, only a lie,” said 
Cleve, with a laugh that was not quite en- 

“I wish they would manage that 


joying. 
ae Me for me; I should like it ex- 


tremely. I think the young lady rather 
pretty — don’t you? and I should not ob- 
ject to pay my respects, if you think it 
would not be odd. My Cardyllian friends 
know so much better than I what is the 
right thing to do. That fact is, I don’t 
know one of our own tenants there, except 
for taking off my hat twice to the only sane 
one of the party, that old Miss Anne — 
Anne — something— you told me” 

“ Sheckleton that will be,” supplemented 
Mrs. Jones. 

“Sheckleton. Very well; and my real 
diffeulty is this— and upon my honour, I 
don’t know how to manage it. My grand- 
mother, Lady Verney, puts me under orders 
—and you know she does not like to be 
disobeyed — to go and see poor old Rebec- . 
ca, Mrs. Mervyn, you know, at the steward’s 
house, at Malory ; and I am looking for a 
moment when these people are out of the 
way, just to run in for five minutes, and ask 
her how she does. And my friend, Wynne 
Williams, won’t let me tell Lady Verney 
how odd these people are, he’s so afraid of 
her hearing the rumour of their being mad. 
But the fact is, whenever I go up there and 
peep in through the trees, I see some of 
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them about the front of the house, and I 
can’t go up to the door, of course, without 
annoying them, for they wish to be quite 
shut up; and the end of it is, I say, that, 
among them, I shall get blown up by Lady 
Verney, and shan’t know what to answer 
— Pi ove! But you may tell my friends 
in Cardyllian, I am so much obliged to 
them for giving me credit for more clever- 
ness than they have had in effecting an in- 
troduction ; and talking of me about that 
pretty gil, Miss — oh ! — wha:’s her name ? 
—at Malory. Tonly hope she’s not mad; 
for if she is J must be also.” 

Mrs. Jones listened, and looked at him 
more gravely, for his story hung pretty well 
. together, and something of its cunning died 
out of the expression of her broad face. 
But Cleve walked away a little disconcert- 
ed, and by no means in a pleasant temper 
with his good neighbours of Cardyllian ; 
and made that day a long visit at Hazelden, 
taking care to make his approaches as os- 
tentatiously as he could. And he was seen 
for an hour in the evening, walking on the 
green with the young ladies of that house, 
Miss Charity flanking the little line of 
march on one side, rn he the other, pretty 
Miss Agnes, of the golden locks, the pretty 
dimples, and brilliant tints, walking between, 
and listening, I’m afraid, more to the un- 
philosophic prattle of young Mr. Verney 
than to the sage conversation, and even ad- 
monitions and reminders of her kind but 
unexceptionable sister. 

From the news-room windows, from the 
great bow-window of the billiard-room, this 
promenade was visible. It was a judicious 
demonstration, and gave a new twist to 
conjecture; and listless gentlemen who 
chronicled and discussed such matters ob- 
served upon it, each according to his modi- 
cum of eloquence and wisdom. 

Old Vane Etherage, whose temperament, 
though squally, was placable, was won by 
the frank courtesy, and adroit flatteries of 
the artless young fellow who had canvassed 
boroughs and counties, and was master of a 

cdomn, “A of which honest old Etherage 
new nothing. 


That night, notwithstanding, Cleve was 
at the gate of Malory, and the two ladies 
were there. 

“We have been looking at the boat ten 


minutes, just, since it left. Sir Booth is out | d 


as usual, and now see how far away; you 
can scarcely see the sail, and yet so little 
breeze.” 

“The breeze is rather from the shore, 
and you are sheltered here, all this old 
wood, you know. But you can hear it a 
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little in the tops of the trees,” Cleve an- 
swered, caring very little what way the 
breeze might blow, and yet glad to know 
that Sir Booth was on his cruise, and quite 
out of the way for more than an hour to 


‘come. 


“We intended venturing out as far as 
the pier, there to enjoy once more that 
beautiful moonlight view; but Sir Booth 
went out to-night by the little door down 
there, and this has been left with its pad- 
lock on. So we must only treat this little 
recess as the convent parlour, with the grat- 
ing here, at which we parley with our 
friends. Do you hear that foolish old dog 
again? I really believe he has got out of 
the yard,” suddenly exclaimed good-natured 
Miss Anne, who made the irregularities of 
old Neptune an excuse for trifling absences, 
very precious to Cleve Verney. 

$0 now, she walked some ten or twenty 
steps toward the house, and stood there 
looking up the avenue, and prattling inces- 
santly, though Cleve could not hear a word 
she said, except now and then the name of 
“ Neptune,” when she ineffectually accosted 
that remote offender. 

“You have not said a word, Miss Fan- 
shawe, you are not offended with me, L 
hope,” he murmured. 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ You have not shaken hands,” he con-- 
tinued, and he put his hand between the 
bars, “ won’t you?” 

So she placed hers in his. 

“ And now, can you tell me nothing ?” 

“T’ve been thinking that I may as well 
speak now,” she said, in very low tones. 
“There must be uncertainty, I believe, in 
all things, and faith in those who love us, 
and trust that all may end in good; and so, 
blindly — almost blindly — I say, yes, if you 
will promise me—oh! promise, that you 
will always love me, as you do now, and 
never change. If you love me, I shall love 


‘you, always ; and if you change, I shall die. 


Oh! won’t you promise ? ” 

Poor fluttering heart! The bird that 
prunes its Wing for the untried flight over 
the sea,:in which to tire is to die, Jonely, in 
the cold waste, may feel within its little 
breast the instinct of that irrevocable ven- 
ture, the irresistible impulse, the far-off 
re the present fear and danger, as she 

id, - 


Promises! What are they? Who can. 
answer for the follies of the heart, and the 
mutations of time ? We know that we are;. 
we know what we may be. Idlest of all idle 
words are these promises for the affections, 
for the raptures and illusions, utterly mor-- 
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tal, whose duration God has placed quite 
beyond our control. Kill them, indeed, we 
may, but add one hour to their uncertain 
lives, never. 

Poor trembling heart! “ Promise never 
to change. Oh! won’t you promise?” 


Promises spoken to the air, written in dust’ 


— yet a word, a look, like a blessing or a 
hope — ever so illusive, before the wing is 
spread, and the long and untried journey 
begins ! 

What Cleve Verney swore. and all the 
music he poured into: those little listening 
ears in that enchanting hour, I know not. 

Miss Anne Sheckleton came back. 
Through the convent bars Cleve took her 
hand, in a kind of agitation, a kind of tu- 
mult, with rapture in his handsome face, and 
just said, “She has told me she will,” and 
Miss Sheckleton said nothing, but put her 
arms round Margaret’s neck, and kissed her 
many times, and holding her hand, looked 
uP smiling, and took Cleve’s also, and in the 
old spinster’s eyes were — those 
diamond tears, so pure and unselfish that, 
when we see them, we think of those that 
angels are said to weep over the sorrows 
cal the vanities of human life. 

Swiftly flew the hour, and not till the 
sail was nearing the shore, and the voices of 
the boatmen were audible across the water, 
did the good old lady insist on a final fare- 
well, and Cleve glided away, under the shad- 
ow of the trees that overhang the road, and 
disappeared round the distant angle of the 
‘wall of Malory. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CAPTAIN SHRAPNELL. 


Tue next afternoon Miss Charity Ether- 
age and her sister Agnes were joined in 


their accustomed walk upon the green of 
Cardyllian by Captain Shrapnell, a jaunty 
half-pay officer of five and fifty, who rep- 
resented to his own satisfaction the resident 
youth and fashion of that quiet watering- 
place. 

“I give you’ my honour, Miss Etherage,” 
said he, placing himself beside Miss Agnes, 
«+ T mistook you yesterday for Lady Fanny 
Mersey. Charming person she is, and, I 
need not say, perfectly lovely.” A little 
arch bow gave its proper — to the com- 
pliment. She has gone, however, I under- 
stand, left Lluinan yesterday. Is_ that 

oung Verney’s boat? No, oh! no— noth- 
ing like so sharp. He’s a very nice fellow, 
young Verney. 


a] 
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This was put rather interrogatively, and 
Miss Agnes, thinking that she had blushed a 
little, blushed more, to her inexpressible 
chagrin, for she knew that Captain Shrap- 
nell was watching her with the interest of a 


ip. 
oe Nice ? Idare say. But I really know 
him so very slightly,” said Miss Agnes. ’ 

“Come, come; that won’t do,” said the 
captain very archly. “ You forget that 
I was sitting in our club window yesterday 
evening when a certain party were walking 
up and down. Ha, ha, you do. We're 
oo clear-sighted up there, and old 
Rogers keeps our windows rubbed ; and the 
glass is quite brilliantly transparent, ha, ha, 
ha! hey?” 

“T — our windows are made of 
multiplying glasses, and magnifying glasses, 
and ar kind of glass that Giatonta and 
discolours,” said Miss Agnes, a little pettishly. 
“ T don’t know how else it is that you all see 
such wonderful sights as you dothrough them.” 

“ Well they do, certainly. Some of our 
friends do vet hoe a little,” said the captain, 
with a waggish yet friendly grin, up at the 

at bow window. ‘But, in this case, 
you'll allow there was no great opportunity 
for colour, the tints of nature are so beauti- 
ful,” and Shrapnell fired off this little say- 
ing, with his bow and smile of fascination. 
“ Nor, by Jove, for the multiplying glasses 
either, for more than three in that party 
would have quite spoiled it; now wouldn’t 
it, hey? ha, ha, ha! The two principals, 
and a gooseberry, eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ What is a gooseberry?” inquired Miss 
Charity peremptorily. 

“ A delightful object in the garden, Miss 
Etherage, a delightful object everywhere. 
The delight of the young especially, hey, 
Miss Agnes? ha, ha! hey? and one of the 
sweetest products of nature. Eh, Miss Ag- 
nes, ha, ha, ha! Miss Etherage, I give you 
my honour every word I say is true.” 

“ I do declare, Captain Shrapnell, it seems 
tome you have gone perfectly mad!’ said 
Miss Charity, who was out-spoken and em- 
phatic. 

“ Always a mad fellow, Miss Etherage, 
ha, ha, ha! Very true; that’s my character, 
hey ? ha, ha, ha, egad! So the ladies tell 
me,” said the gay young captain. “ Wish 
I'd a guinea for every time they’ve called 
me mad among them. I give you my 
honour I'd be a rich fellow this moment.” 

“Now, Captain Shrapnell,” said Miss 
Charity, with a frank stare with her honest 
goggle eyes, “ you are talking the greatest 
nonsense I ever heard in my life.” 

“Miss Agnes, here, does not think s0, 
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hey ?” giggled the captain. “ Now, come, 
Miss Agnes, what do you think of young 
Verney, hey? There’s a question.” 

How Miss Agnes hated the gibing, gig- 
gling wretch, and detested the Club of 
whose — and gossip he was the inex- 
haustible spokesman; and would at that 
moment have hailed the appearance of a 
ship-of-war with her b ide directed 
upon the bow window of that haunt, with 
just, of course, such notice to her worthy 
father, whose gray head was visible in it, as 
was accorded to the righteous Lot — under 
orders, with shot, shell, rockets, and marlin- 
spikes, to blow the entire concern into im- 
oo dust. 

t must be allowed that Miss Agnes was 
unjust ; that it would not have been fair to 
visit upon the harmless, and, on the whole, 
good-natured persons who congregated in 
that lively receptacle, and mall Ge Times 
through their spectacles there, the wagger- 
ies and —— of the agreeable.ca 
tain, and to have reached that incorrigible 
offender, and demolished his stronghold at 
so great a waste of human life. 

“ Come, now; I won’t let you off, Miss 
Aggie. I say, there’s a question. What do 
you say ? oan now, you really must tell 
us. What do youthink of young Verney ?” 

“ If you wish to know what / think,” in- 


terposed Miss Charity,“ I think he’s the 


very nicest man I ever spoke to. He’s so 
nice about religion. asn’t he, Aggie ?” 

Here the captain exploded. 

“ Religion! egad—do you really mean 
to tell me —ha, ha, ha! Upon my soul, 
that’s the richest thing ! — now, really!” 

“My goodness! How frightfully wicked 
you are,” exclaimed Miss Charity. 

“True bill, egad; upon my soul, I’m 
afraid — ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Now, Captain Shrapnell, you shall not 
walk with us, if you swear,” said Miss 
Charity. 

“ Swear! I didn’t swear, did I? Very 
sorry if I did, upon my—lI give you my 
word,” said the captain politely. 

“ Yes, you did ; and it’s extremely wicked,” 
said Miss Charity. 

“ Well, I won’t ; I swear to you, I won't,” 
vowed the captain a little inconsistently ; 
“but now about Master Cleve Verney, 
Miss Agnes. I said I would not let you off, 
and I won’t. I give you my honour, you 
shall say what you think of him, or, by 
Jove !—I conclude you can’t trust yourself 
on the subject, ha, ha, ha! Hey?” 

“You are mad, Captain Shrapnell,” in- 
terposed Miss Charity, with weight. 

“ T can’t say, really, I’ve formed any par- 
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ticular opinion. I think he is rather agree- 
able,” answered Miss Agnes, under this 
pressure. 

“ Well, so do J,” acquiesced the captain. 
“ Master Cleve can certainly be agreeable 
where he chooses, and you think him 
devilish good-looking — don’t you ?” 

“Treally can’t say—he has very good 
features — but” 

“But what? Why every one allows 
that Verney’s as good-looking a fellow as 
you'll meet with anywhere,” persisted the 
captain. 

“TJ think him perfectly be-autiful!” said 
Miss Charity, who never liked people by 
halves. 

“ Well — yes — he may be handsome,’ 
said Miss Agnes; “I’m no Wery great critic ; 
but I can’t conceive any girl falling in love 
with him.” 

“Oh! as to that—but— why?” said 
Captain Shrapnell. 

“ His face, I think, is so selfish — some- 
how,” she said. 

“Ts it now, really ?— how?” asked the 
captain. 

“I’m am-azed at you!” exclaimed Miss 
Charity. 

“ Well, there’s a selfish hook — no, not a 
hook, a curve—of his nose, and a cruel 
crook of his shoulder,” said Miss Agnes, in ~ 
search of faults. : 

“ You're determined to hit him by hook 
or by crook, ha, ha, ha—I say,” pursued the 
captain. 

“ A hook!” exclaimed Miss Charity al- 
most angrily ; “ there’s no hook! —I won- 
der at you—TI really think sometimes, 
Agnes, you are the greatest fool I ever met 
in the whole course of my life !” 

“Well, I can’t help thinking what I 
think,” said Agnes. 

“But you don’t think that—you know 
you don’t — you can’t think it,” decided her 
elder sister. 

“No more she does,” urged the captain, 
with his teazing giggle ; “ she doesn’t think 
it; you always know when a girl abuses a 
man, she likes him — she does — by Jove — 
and I venture to say she thinks Master 
Cleve one of the very handsomest and most 
fascinating fellows she ever beheld,” said 
the eable captain. 

“T really think what I said,” replied 
Agnes, and her pretty face showed a bril- 
liant colour, and her eyes had a handsome 
fire in them, for she was vexed ; “ though it 
is natural to think in a place like this, where- 
all the men are. more or less old and ugly, 
that any young man, even tolerably gaod-- 
looking, should be thought a wonder.” 


> 
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“ Ha, ha, ha! very good,” said the cap- 
tain, plucking out his whisker a little, and 
twiddling his moustache, and glancing down 
at his easy waistcoat, and perhaps ever so 
little put out; but he also saw over his 
shoulder Cleve crossing the Green towards 
them from the Jetty, and not perhaps being 
quite on terms to call him “ Master Cleve ” 
to his face, he mentioned a promise to meet 
young Owen of Henlwyd in the billiard- 
room for a great game of pyramid, and so 
took off his hat gracefully to the ladies, and, 
smirking, and nodding, and switching his 
cane, swaggered swiftly away covanl the 
point of rendezvous. 

So Cleve arrived, and joined the young 
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ladies, and walked beside Agnes, chatting. 


upon all sorts of@subjects, and bearing some 
occaiional reproofs and protests from Miss 
Charity with great submission and gayety, 
and when Miss Charity caught a glimpse of 
“the Admiral’s” bath-chair, with that used- 
up officer in it, en route, for the Hazelden- 
road, and already near the bridge, she 
plucked her watch from her belt, with a 
slight pallor in her cheek, and “declared” 
she had not an idea how late it was. Cleve 
Verney accompanied the ladies all the way 
to Hazelden, and even went in, when bid- 
den, and drank a cup of tea, at their early 
meal, and obeyed also a summons to visit 
the “* Admiral ” in his study. 

“ Very glad to see you, sir — very happy, 
Mr. Verney,” said Mr. Vane Etherage, 
with his fez upon his head, and lowerin 
his pipe with the gravity of a Turk. “ 
wish you would come and dine at three 
o’clock —the true hour for dinner, sir — 
I’ve tried every hour, in my time, from 
twelve to half-past eight — at three o’clock, 
sir, some day — any day — to-morrow. The 
Welsh mutton is the best on earth, and the 
Hazelden mutton is the best in Wales!” 
The “ Admiral ” always looked in the face 
of the person whom he harangued, with an 
expression of cool astonishment, which some- 
how aided the pomp of his delivery. “ An 
unfortunate difference, Mr. Verney — a dis- 
pute, sir — has arisen between me and your 
uncle ; but that, Mr. Verney, need not ex- 
tend to his nephew ; no, sir, it need not; no 
need it should. Shall we say to-morrow, 
Mr. Verney ?” 

I forget what excuse Mr. Verney made ; 
it was sufficient, however, and he was quite 
unable to name an immediate day, but 
lived in hope. So having won golden 
-opinions, he took his leave. And the good 


people of Cardyllian, who make matches 
-easily, began to give Mr. Cleve Verney to 
ipretty Miss Agnes Etherage. 
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While this marrying and giving in mar- 
riage was going on over many tea-tables, 
that evening, in Cardyllian, Mr. Cleve Ver- 
ney, the hero of this new romance, had got 
ashore a little below Malory, and at nightfall 
walked down the old road by Llanderris 
church, and so round the path that skirts 
the woods of Malory, and down upon the 
shore that winds before the front of the old 
house. 

As he came full in sight of the shore, on 
a sudden, within little more than a hundred 
paces away, he saw, standing solitary upon 
the shingle, a tall man, with a tweed 
across his arm, awaiting a boat which was 
slowly approaching in the distance. 

In this tall figure he had no difficulty in 
recognizing Sir Booth Fanshawe, whom he 
had confronted in other, and very different 
scenes, and who had passed so near him in 
the avenue at Malory. , 

With one of those sudden and irresistible 
impulses, which, as they fail or succeed, are 
classed as freaks of madness, or inspirations 
of genius, he resolved to walk up to Sir 
Booth, and speak to him upon the subject 
then so near to his heart. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SIR BOOTH SPEAKS. 


THE idea, perhaps, that sustained Cleve 
Verney in this move, was the sudden recur- 
rence of his belief that Sir Booth would so 
clearly see the advantages of such a con- 
nexion as to forget his resentments. 

Sir Booth was looking sea-ward, smoking 
a cigar, and watcbing the approach of the 
boat, which was still distant. As Cleve 
drew near, he saw Sir Booth eye him, he 
fancied, uneasily ; and throwing back his 
head a little, and withdrawing his cheroot, 
ever so little from his lips, the baronet de- 
manded grimly — 

“ Wish to speak to me, sir ?” 

“ Only a word, if you allow me,” an- 
swered Cleve, approaching. 

On ascertaining that he had to deal with 
a gentleman, Sir Booth was confident once 
more. 

“ Well, sir, I hear you,” said he. 

“You don't recognize me, Sir Booth ; 
and [ fear when I introduce myself, you 
will hardly connect my name with anything 

leasant or friendly. I only ask a patient 

earing, and I am sure your own sense of 
fairness will excuse me personally.” . 

“ Before you say more, sir, I should like 





to know for whom you take me, and why ; 
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I don’t recollect you — I think —I can’t see 
very well—no one does, in this sort of 
light ; but I rather think I never saw your 
face before, sir — nor you mine, I dare say 
— your guesses as to who I am may be 
anything you please —and quite mistaken 
—and this is not a usual time, you know, 
for talking with strangers about business — 
and, in fact, I’ve come here for quiet and 
my health, and I can’t undertake to discuss 
other people’s affairs—I find my own as 
much as my health and leisure will allow 
me to attend to.” 

“ Sir Booth Fanshawe, you must excuse 
me for saying I know you perfectly. I am 
also well aware that you seek alittle repose 
and privacy here, and you may rely impli- 
citly upon my mentioning your name to no 
one; in fact, I have been for some weeks 
aware of your residing at Malory, and 
never have mentioned it to any one.” 

“Ha! you're very kind, indeed — taking 
great care of me, sir; you are very obli- 
ging,” said Sir Booth sarcastically, “I’m 
sure; ha, ha! I ought to be very grateful. 
And to whom, mat ask, do I owe all this 
attention to my —my interests and com- 
forts ?” 

“T am connected, Sir Booth, with a house 
that has unfortunately been a good deal op- 
posed, in politics, to yours. There are 
reasons which make this particularly pain- 
ful to me, although I have been by the di- 
rection of others, whom I had no choice 
but to obey, more in evidence in these mis- 
erable contests than I could wish; I’ve 
really been little more than a passive in- 
strument in the hands of others, absolutely 
without power, or even influence of my own 
in the matter. You don’t recognize me, 
but you have seen me elsewhere. My name 
is Cleve Verney.” 

Sir Booth had not expected this name, as 
his countenance showed. With a kind of 
jerk, he removed his cigar from his lips, 
sending a shower of red sparks away on 
the breeze, and gazing on the young man 
with eyes like balls of stone, ready to leap 
from their sockets. I dare say he was very 
near exploding in that sort of language 
which, on occasion, he did not spare. But 
he controlled himself, and said merely, 
clearing his voice first — 

“ That will do, sir, the name’s enough ; 
I can’t be supposed to wish to converse with 
any one of that name, sir—no more I do.” 

“ What I have to say, Sir Booth, affects 
you, it interests you very nearly,” answered 
Cleve. 

“ But, sir, I’m going out in that boat — I 
wish to smoke my cigar —I’ve come down 
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here to live to myself, and to be alone when 
I choose it,” said Sir Booth with suppressed 
exasperation. 

“ One word, I beg — you'll not re it, 
Sir Booth,” ghended Clos. -_ 

“ Well, sir — come —I will hear it; but 
I tell you beforehand, I have pretty strong 
views as to how I have been used, and it is 
not likely to lead to much,” said Sir Booth, 
with one of those sudden changes of pur- 
pose to which fiery men are liable. 

So, as briefly and as persuasively as he 
could, Cleve Verney disclosed his own feel- 
ings, giving to the date of his attachment, 
skilfully, a retrospective character, and 
guarding the ladies of Malory from the un- 
reasonable temper of this violent old man; 
and, in fact, from Cleve’s statement you 
would have gathered that he was not even 
conscious that the ladies were now residing 
at Malory. He closed his little confession 
with a formal proposal. 

Was there something — ever so little — 
in the tone of this latter part of his brief 
speech, that reflected something of the con- 
fidence to which I have alluded, and stung 
the angry pride of this ruined man? He 
a smoking his cigar a little faster, and 
looking steadily at the distant boat that was 
slowly approaching against the tide. 

When Cleve concluded, the old man low- 
ered his cigar and laughed shortly and 
scornfully. 

“ You do us a great deal of honour, Mr. 
Verney — too much honour, by,” — scoffed 
the baronet. “Beso good at all events as 
to answer me this one question frankly — 
yes or no. Is your uncle, Kiffyn Verney, 
aware of your speaking to me on this sub- 
ject?” 

“ No, Sir Booth, he is not,” said Cleve ; 
“he knows nothing of it. I ought, perhaps, 
to have mentioned that at first.” 

“ So you ought,” said Sir Booth brusque- 


= 


“ And I beg that you won’t mention the 
subject to him.” 

“You may be very sure I shan’t sir,” 
said the baronet fiercely. ‘* Why, d—n it, 
sir, what do you mean? Do you know 
what you're saying? You come here, and 
you make a proposal for my daughter, and 
you think I should be so charmed that rath- 
er than risk your alliance I should practice 
any meanness you think fit. D—n you, 
sir, how dare you suppose I could fancy 
your aspiring to my daughter a thing to 
hide like a mesalliance ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, Sir Booth.” 

“ Everything of the kind, sir. Do you 
know who you are, sir? You have not a 
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farthing on earth, sir, but what you get 
from your uncle.” 

“% beg your pardon — allow me, Sir 
Booth — I’ve six hundred a year of my own. 
I know it’s very little ; but I’ve been thought 
to have some energies; I know I have some 
friends. I have still my seat in the House, 
and this Parliament may last two or three 
years. It is quite possible that I may quar- 
rel with my.uncle; I can’t help it; I’m 
quite willing to take my chance of that; 
and I entreat, Sir Booth, that you won’t 
make this a matter of personal feeling, and 
attribute to me the least sympathy with the 
miserable doings of my uncle.” 

Sir Booth listened to him, looking over 
the sea as before, as if simply observing the 
approach of the boat, but he spoke this 
time in a mitigated tone. ‘You're no 
young man,” said he, “if you don’t owe 
money. I never knew one with a rich old 
fellow at his back who didn’t.” 

He paused, and Cleve looked down. 

“ In fact, you don’t know how much you 
owe. If you were called on to book up, 
d’ye see, there might remain very little to 
show for your six hundred a year. You're 
just your uncle’s nephew, sir, and nothing 
more. When you quarrel with him you're 
a ruined man.” 

“ I don’t see that” — began Cleve. 

“ But Ido. If he quarrels with you. he'll 
never rest till he ruins you. That’s his 
character. It might be very different if 
you had a gentleman to deal with; but you 
must look the thing in the face. You may 
never succeed to the title. We old fellows 


have our palsies and apoplexies ; and you, | 


young feilows, your fevers and inflamma- 
tions. Here you are quite well, and a fever 
comes, and turns you off like a gaslight the 
day after; and beside, if you quarrel he’ll 
marry, and where are you then? And I 
tell you frankly if Mr. Kiffiyn Verney has 
objections to me, I’ve stronger to him. 
There’s no brother of mine disgraced. Why 
his elder brother — it’s contamination to a 
gentleman to name him.” 

“fle’s dead, sir; Arthur Verney is 
dead,” said Cleve, who was more patient 
under Sir Booth’s bitter language than un- 
der any other circumstances he would have 
been. 

“Oh? Well, that does not very much 
matter,” said Sir Booth. “ But this is the 
upshot: I'll have nothing underhand — all 
above board, sir—and if Mr. Kiffyn Ver- 
ney writes a proper apology — by he 





owes me one — and puts a stop to the fiend- 
ish persecutions he has been directing against 
me, and himself submits the proposal you have 
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— yes— done me the honour to make, and 
undertakes te make suitable settlements, I 
shan’t stand in the way ; I shan’t object to 
your speaking to my daughter, though I 
can’t the least tell how she’ll take it; and 
I tell you from myself J don’t like it — I 
don't by , I dont like it. He’sa bad 
fellow — a nasty dog, sir, as any in England 
— but that’s what I say, sir, and I shan’t al- 
ter ; and you'll please never to mention the 
subject to me again except on these con- 
ditions: except from him I decline to 
hear of it—not a word — and — and, 
sir, you'll please to regard my name as 
a secret ; it has been hitherto; my liberty 
depends on it. Your uncle can’t possibly 
know I’m here ?” he added sharply. 

“ When last I saw him—a very short 
time since—he thought you were in 
France. You, of course, rely upon my hon- 
our, Sir Booth, that no one living shall 
hear from me one syllable affecting your 
safety.” 

“ Very good, sir. I never supposed you 
would ; but I mean every one — these boat- 
men, and the people here. No one is to 
know who I am; and — and what I’ve said 
is my ultimatum, sir. And Ill have no cor- 
respondence, sir —no attempt to visit any 








where. You understand. By if you 
do, I'll let your uncle, Mr. Kiffyn Verney, 
know the moment I learn it. Be so good 


as to leave me.” 

“ Good night. sir,” said Cleve. 

Sir Booth nodded slightly. 

The tall old man went stalking and 
stumbling over the shingle, toward the wa- 
ter’s edge, still watching the boat, his cigar 
| making a red star in the dusk by which 
Christmas Owen might have steered; and 
the boatmen that night heard their mysteri- 
ous steersman from Malory, as be sat with 
his hand on the tiller, talking more than 
usual to himself, now and then d ing 
unknown persons, and backing his desultory 
babble to the waves, with oaths that star- 
tled those sober-tongued dissenters. 

Cleve walked slowly up that wide belt. of 
rounded gray stones, that have rattled and 
rolled, perhaps, for centuries there, in every 
| returning and retreating tide, and turned 
| at last and looked toward the tall, stately 
| figure of the old man now taking his place - 
jin the boat. Standing in the shadow, he 
watched it receding as the moonlight came 
/out over the landscape. His thoughts be- 
| gan to clear, and he was able to estimate, 

according to his own gauges and rashness, 
; the value and effect of his interview with 
| the angry and embittered old man. 

| He wondered at the patience with which 
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he had borne this old man’s imperfinence —| to visit — not to write — neither to see nor 
unparalleled impertinence ; yet even now) to hear of her! Submission to such condi- 
he could not resent it. He was the father | tions was not to be dreamed of. He 
of that beautiful Margaret. The interview | trampled on them, and defied all conse- 
was a mistake—a very mortifying ordeal | quences. 
it had proved — and its result was to block! Cleve stood on the gray- shingle looking 
his path with new difficulties. |after the boat, now running swiftly with 
ot to approach except through the me- the tide. A patch of seaweed like an out- 
diation of his Uncle Kiffyn! He should) stretched hand lay at his feet, and in the 
like to see how his uncle would receive a/ fitful breeze lifted a warning finger, again, 
proposal to mediate in this matter. Not! and again, and again. 








TWILIGHT CALM. ' Hark! that’s the nightingale, 

Telling the selisame tale [young : 
BY MISS ROSSETTI. | Her song told when this ancient earth was 
So echoes answered when her song was sung 
Oh, pleasant eventide ! | In the first wooded vale. 

Clouds on the western sie | 

Grow gray and grayer hiding the warm sun: 
The bees and birds, their happy labors done, | 
Seek their close nests and bide. 

| 


We call it love and pain 

The passion of her strain ; 
And yet we little understand or know : 
Why should it not be rather joy that so 


Screened in the leafy wood 
Throbs in each throbbing vein # 


The stock-doves sit and brood : 
The very squirrel leaps from bough to bough 
But lazily ; pauses; and settles now 


Where once he stored his food. In separate herds the deer 
Lie; here the bucks, and here 
One by one the flowers close, | The does, and by its mother sleeps the fawn. 
Lily and dewy rose | Through all the hours of night until the dawn 
Shutting their tender petals from the moon: | They sleep, forgetting fear. 


The grasshoppers are s'iil; but not so soon 


Ase si the neley eoowe. The hare sleeps where it lies, 


With wary half-closed eyes ; 
The dormouse squats and eats The cock has ceased to crow, the hen to cluck ; 


Choice little dainty bits, rs 
Beneath the spreading roots of a broad lime; | Only the fox is out, some heedless duck 
Or chicken to surprise. 


Nibbling his fill he stops from time to time — 
And listens where he sits. | 
| Remote, cach single star 


From far the lowings come Comes out, till there they are 

Of cattle driven home : All shining brightly : how the dews fall damp! 
From farther still the wind brings firfully | While close at hand the glow-worm lights her 
The vast continual murmur of the sea, lamp si 

Now !oud, now almost dumb. Or twinkles from afar. 


| 

| 

But evening now is done 
As much as if the sun, 


The gnats whirl in tne air, 
The evening gnais ; and there 
The owl opes broad his eves and wings to sail 


For prey; the bat wakes; and the shell-less | Day-giving, had arisen in the east : [ceased, 
snail For night has come; and the great calm has 
Comes forth, clammy and bare. The quiet sands have run. 











From the Saturday Review. 





LORD COWLEY, 


Lorp Cow ey, who is about, after many 
years, to \acate the Embassy at Paris, has 
been familiar with the diplomatic service 
from his infancy. His father, sharing the 
ability and fortune of his prosperous family, 
was employed half a century ago in im- 
portant missions under CASTLEREAGH and 
CANNING, and ended his official career as 
Ambassador to France. The qualities of a 
diplomatist are but little known to the 
world at large, although now and then the 
demeanour of an Ambassador placed in an 
exceptional position attracts general atten- 
tion. Lord StratrorD DE REDCLIFFE, 
even before his name was rendered popular 
by Mr. Kryeakg, had.often been the ob- 
ject of satire which generally implied re- 
spect, and he was regarded with pride and 
confidence by the English community in the 
East. The exercise of a kind of reforming 
protectorate over Turkey pleased the gene- 
ral imagination, especially as it was known 
that the stern censor of the Porte was 
always ready, in defence of his client, to 
face the utmost wrath of Russia. No other 
foreign representative of England has, in 
the present generation, attained the same 
general recognition of his merits. An Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, at Vienna, or at 
Paris cannot affect the character of a Vice- 
roy, or of a resident in a native Indian 

rincipality. It is his business to acquire 
influence at the Court where he resides, to 
collect useful information for his own 
Government, and generally to promote a 
policy which originates at home. As Lord 
Cow tery has during a long period enjoyed 
the confidence of many successive Minis- 
tries, it may be assumed that he has dis- 
charged his duties with advantage to his 
country. Temper, prudence, and accuracy 
are not brilliant or startling qualities, though 
they are among the most useful gifts of a 
man of business, and more especially of a 
diplomatist. Perfect tact is more especially 
required where, as in France at the present 
day, Ambassadors have to deal directly with 
the Sovereign, instead of transacting the 
most important business with a Cabinet. 
To be respecttul and conciliatory, and at 
the same time firm, is a proof of vigour and 
pliability of character ; and there is reason 
to believe that Lord CowLry was a persona 
grata at the Tuileries, although he has never 
been accused of undue subserviency to the 
Emperor. The facility of communication 


between France and England partially re- 


| 





| ceeded from Vienna or from Turin. 





LORD COWLEY. 


lieves an Ambassador at Paris from the 
temptation of becoming a partisan of a for- 
eign Government. When the despatches 
relating to some important crisis are made 
public, it is amusing and instructive to ob- 
serve the tendency of diplomatists to identify 
themselves with the Governments to which 
they have been accredited. During the 
Italian wars of 1848 and 1859, the informa- 
tion furnished to the English Government 
was tinged by opposite prejudices as it > 

e 


late Lord NorMAnBY learned, during his 
official residence at Florence, to be the en- 
thusiastic advocate of the petty Italian 
princes; and Sir James Hupson, repre- 
senting more accurately the feeling of his 
countrymen, was almost considered an Itali- 
an patriot. No published correspondence 
has yet shown that Lord Cow ry had be- 
come a Frenchman in his political opinions, 
although his formal despatches on the eve 
of the Italian war may seem to indicate 
credulity. The English practice of print- 
ing diplomatic blue-books for the informa- 
tion of Parliament has naturally led to the 
transaction of much important business by 
means of private and confidential letters. 
An Ambassador writing with a view to fu- 
ture publicity may sometimes repeat in his 
formal despatches, without note or comment, 
the pacific assurances which he has received, 
and at the same time may intimate to his 
Government his own conviction that war 
is imminent, and that armaments are not the 
less real because they are officially dis- 
avowed. 

Having been successively the organ of 
Lord PALMERSTON, of Lord CLARENDON, 
of Lord Russext, and of Lord StTanLey, 
Lord Cow ey has probably learnt the truth 
of Lord ABERDEEN’S assertion that the for- 
eiga policy of England is substantially the 
same under all Governments. The list of 
Foreign Secretaries might perhaps be 
abridged, inasmuch as Lord PALMERSTON, 
when he was in office, always controlled 
the foreign policy of England; yet the 
nominal head of the department necessarily 
writes and signs the despatches which ex- 
press the intentions of the Cabinet or of 
the First Minister. It was Lord CowLey’s 
fortune to transmit to the French Govern- 
ment Lord Russe.v’s successive refusals to 
participate in the proposed Congress, and 
to support the efforts of France in the cause 
of Poland. It is the business of an ambas- 
sador to be unconscious of offence, even 
when it is his duty to make the most disa- 
greeable communications; yet it may per- 
haps have been a satisfaction to Lord Cow- 
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LEY when the death of Lord PALMERSTON 
relieved Lord Russet of the duty of writ- 
tng despatches. Within the same period 
were included the decision of the English | 
Government to take no share in the Mexi-| 
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commercial treaty with France in 1786, he 
employed Mr. EpEN, who was the best 
economist of his time, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, although the Duke of Dorset re- 
tained the rank of Ambassador. As the 


can war, and the frequent interchange of, Treaty of 1860 was framed in accordance 


proposals and advice on the American ques- 
tion. While the people of the United 
States were raving against the treacherous 
hostility of the English Government, Lord 
CowLey was incessantly conveying to the 
French Government arguments fon resolu-| 
tions in favour of the most scrupulous neu- 
trality. The position of Lord Lyons at 
Washington was only one degree more un- 
enviable than that which imposed on Lord 
Cow Ley the duty of thwarting day by day | 
the dearest wishes of the Emperor NAPOLE- | 
on, but the regard for personal courtesy | 
which prevails universally in Europe tends | 





with the wishes of the Emperor, there was, 
properly speaking, no need of negotiation. 
The knowledge possessed by Mr. CospEn, 
and the confidence which he commanded 
among traders and manufacturers, eminently 
qualified him for the useful function of 
tedthing the French nation the English les- 
son of free trade. His favourite belief that 
commerce was an effectual cure for political 
aggression received an instructive comment 
in the annexation of Nice and Savoy, while 
he was still adjusting the details of the 
treaty. It is said that greater adroitness in 
negotiation might have procured for Switz- 








greatly to diminish the harshness of diplo- erland a portion of the province which now 
matic collisions. It was well known that) forms a part of the French Empire; but in 
the English Ambassador was controlled, not so important a matter the Ambassador was 
only by his Government, but by the public | probably relieved from responsibility by the 
opinion of his countrymen; and a wise | distinct orders of his Government. The 
Sovereign prefers an independent represen- | coolness which followed the seizure of the 
tative of national feeling to a sycophant | Italian provinces yielded gradually, like pre- 
who may mislead him into dangerous en-' vious causes of disagreement, to the sense of 
terprises by courtly deference. During Lord | common interest which has now for thirty 
CowLey’s career at Paris, he was more years found expression in the alliance of 
often an opponent than a supporter either of | England with France. Neither Poland nor 
the principle or of the details of French | Denmark, neither the crime of OrsrNt nor 
policy, but he seems to have commanded the failure of the joint expedition to Mexi- 
the esteem and goodwill of the EMpErRor, | co, have permanently disturbed the convic- 
_ perhaps because he had never attempted to tion that the two great nations of the West 
deceive him. It was one of the many foi- ‘have a common concern in the defence of 
bles of Nicuoxas I. of Russia to exhibit | civilization in distant regions. The neces- 
ill humour to foreign Ministers whenever | sity of keeping watch on the ambitious de- 
they thwarted his wishes, or offered unwel- | signs of France nearer home has been hap- 
come remonstrances. The present ruler of pily diminished by the establishment, in. the 
France is wiser, and has more control over centre of Europe, of an independent power 
his temper. of the first order. Lord CowLey’s suc- 

One of the most important affairs with | cessor will probably have to deal with a 
which Lord Cow.ey was officially connect- | policy of peace on the Continent, and he 
ed was entirely conducted by a non-profes- | will not be embarrassed by the dying tradi- 
sional negotiator. The Ambassador merely tion of French hostility to England. Lord 
afforded facilities to Mr. CoppEN’s conduct Cow ry has been the witness, and perhaps 
of the Commercial Treaty; and invidious in some degree the promoter, of a change of 
comparisons were not unnaturally drawn opinion or sentiment which is mainly due to 
between the active promoter of free trade the rise of a new and less prejudiced gene- 
and the ostensible representative of the ration. Those who remember the popular 
English Crown. The business of a diplo-| language of twenty years ago can best ap- 
matist has, in truth, little connection with preciate the improvement in the spirit of 
the special arrangements of a tariff. An) the French nation. After so complete a 


Ambassador, like an advocate, must be revolution of feeling, enthusiasts may hope 
ready to support the interests of his country | that at some distant period even American 
on all occasions, but he is not expected to! politicians may learn to treat England with 
possess the minute knowledge of a practised | ordinary good sense and civility. 

economist. When Mr. Pitt negotiated his 








A STORY 
From the Saturday Review, 
A STORY OF DOOM.* 


Miss INGELOw’s poems have achieved a 
merited and rather remarkable popularity 
within a very few years. The fly-leaf of 
the Story of Doom reminds us that her 
earlier volume has reached its thirteenth 
edition in ordinary type, and is moreover 
purchasable in a guinea or two-guinea 
form, with ninety-seven illustrations by 
various popular artists. We are unreserv- 
edly glad of the fairly-earned success of a 

tess whose capacities for eminence we 
ong ago recognized. At the same time we 
out wish that a rather longer interval 
had been allowed to elapse before the pub- 
lication of the set of poems now before us, 
the longest and most important of which 
is the Story of Doom. It is to be regretted 
when even well-deserved appreciation by 
the public induces an author to follow too 
strictly the maxim Nulla dies sine lined, and 
specially so in the case of writers in verse. 
We hope Miss Ingelow. has time enough be- 
fore her to insure her giving us the benefit 
of the whole originality of her mind in the 
most well-considered, and therefore the 
most enduring, form. We can hardly ad- 
mit that she has altogether realized this 
ideal in the present volume; and we cannot 
escape the consciousness that a story which 
calls itself “of Doom,” and which in fact is 
the tragic or epic story of Noah’s Deluge, 
ought to be handled with a more powerful 
grasp, if it is to be handled in poetry at all. 

We by no means intend to say that Miss 
Ingelow’s picture of the state of the world 
before the Flood is not a very good one as 
far as it goes ; but it does not go very deep, 
though perhaps it was hardly to be expect- 
ed that it should have gone any deeper. 
There is an old story of a sermon once 
preached by a Welsh parson, which dilated 
on the various temptations that Noah had 
to bear at the hands of his neighbours while 
he was working on the Ark, somewhat after 
this fashion. The wicked heathens of the 
Welsh preacher came to Noah and said, 
“ Noah, there is capital good ale at the Red 
Lion, won’t you come and have some?” 
but Noah went on hammering at his Ark, 
clump — clump — clump. And the wicked 
heathens came again to Noah and said, 
“ Noah, the vale. 4 are running capital on 
the hill behind the house, won’t you come 
and see them?” but Noah went on ham- 
mering at his Ark, clump — clump — clump. 


* A Stor. 
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And-when the Flood came, where was 
Noah? Safe in the Ark, which he had 
built, clump — clump — clump! And where 
were the wicked heathens? Howling and 
screeching in the waters!” In Miss Inge- 
low’s poem, as in the Welshman’s sermon, 
we are more or less obliged to take upon 
trust the exemplary wickedness of the 
heathen of Noah’s day, except in points 
analogous to a love of the hounds or of 
capital good ale. There is some subtlety in 
Miss Ingelow’s imagination of the old ser- 
pent as an extremely pious and formal char- 
acter, much given to persuading the heathen 
iants to gorgeous acts of ritual and sacri- 
fice. Japhet’s love-affair and betrothal to 
one of the slave-girls of his mother’s house- 
hold are very prettily and gracefully told 
(if only Japhet had not been Japhet, but 
some other personage of fiction), and Ja- 
het is of course altogether a comfort to 
is father, which Shem and Ham, equally 
of course, are not. There is great pictur- 
esquenes of description scattered through 
the poem, and there is considerably greater 
individuality of character among the per- 
sonages of Noah’s household than is wont to 
be found among the painted wooden images 
which represent them to our youthful ima- 
re ae in the Noah’s arks of nursery life. 
ut the fact remains that the Story of Doom 
is neither biblical nor grand. We do not 
say that such a story need justify itself by 
— biblical, but we do say that it does not 
justify itself unless it is grand. The Flood 
is not a subject upon which good taste can 
be satisfied with a merely pretty idyl. 

Miss Ingelow’s power of turning legiti- 
mate subjects into graceful idyls was well 
shown in her earlier volume, and the new 
volume is not devoid of the same kind of 
excellence. “ Laurance” is a good simple 
idyl of true and false love; “Gladys and 
her Island” a reasonably successful allegori- 
cal one. Gladys is the normal figure of a 
humble pupil-teacher in a school at some 
imaginary watering-place, far cleverer than 
the commonplace young ladies whom she 
teaches. One day, when the young ladies 
of the establishment are treated to a picnic, 
Gladys is thoughtfully sent by her amiable 
employers on a solitary walk, lest she should 
become enamoured of pleasures above her 
proper station. When she has strolled 
some way beyond the ordinary limit of the 
decorous young ladies’ walk along the shore, 
Gladys suddenly sees a wonderful island 
gleaming on the sea-line. A mysterious 
woman with a baby comes by, who develops 
the faculty of answering Gladys’s unuttered 





thoughts, and along with her comes a bois- 
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terous girl or “freakish maid.” Under the 
charge of these two experienced mariners, 
Gladys sails off in a convenient ferry-boat 
to the island. She sees there a number of 
quaint and pretty things which Miss Inge- 
low’s readers may see with her, and returns 
home at nightfall in time to see the carriages 


of the pionic party drive up, and to fall in- 


to her ordinary duties without béing found 
out as the Robinson Crusoe of a fairy isle. 
A note tells us that the woman is “ Imagi- 
nation, brooding over what she brought 
forth. The two purple peaks of the island 
represent the domains of Poetry and of His- 
tory. The girl” (the freakish thing) “ is 
Fancy.” The island scenes are drawn with 
very remarkable grace and clearness of lan- 

uage. But we feel bound to give Miss 
co a friendly caution not to deliver 
ieedloves too unreservedly to the vagaries 
of the freakish thing, or she may end by 
mistaking her for the brooding mother. 
Again, we do not think that Miss Ingelow 
improves her fable by a desultory moral 
which winds up after this fashion : — 


and with a word to the nobler sex 
As thus — we pray you carry not your guns 
On the half-cock. 


Why not? If the fairer sex takes vigour- 
ously to shooting, we are inclined to pray 
fervently that their guns may be carried on 
the half-cock, at any rate as long as they 
are not walking up toa point. Otherwise 
the newspapers will be full of tragic acci- 
dents till the host of fair shooters have 
learnt their lesson better than Miss Inge- 
low. If technical terms must be used in 
verse, they should be used accurately. 

The poetical metaphor of “ wunhqules- 
ing” has followed many metaphors into the 
regions of the tritest prose; and it may 
very well stay there. Miss Ingelow brings 
it back into lyrical verse under the form of 
“ my paintings labial ”— perhaps the very 
vilest phrase it has ever been our lot to 
meet in an assortment of genuine poetry. 
The certainty that Miss Ingelow can mould 
the clearest and hasies lengraae as she 
a enhances our regret that she should 
all, even in a few instances, into slipshod 
affectation. Here is an example of what 
she can do in the way of eful lyric, 
when she tries; though even here a phrase 
or two is not fairly above criticism : — 


The racing river leapt, and sang 

Full blithely in the perfect weather, 
All round the mountain echoes rang, 
For blue and green were glad together. 
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This rained out light from every part, 

And that with songs of joy was thrilling : 
But in the hollow of my heart 

There ached a place that wanted filling. 


Before the road and river meet, 

And stepping-stones are wet and glisten, 
I heard a sound of laughter sweet, 

And paused to like it, and to listen. 


I heard the chanting waters flow, 

The cushat’s note, the bee’s low humming ; 
Then turned the hedge, and did not know — 
How could 1? — that my time was coming. 


A girl upon the nighest stone, 

Half doubtful of the deed, was standing, 
So far the shallow flood had flown 
Beyond the accustomed leap of landing. 


She knew not any need of me, 

Yet me she waited ali unweeting : 

We thought not I had crossed the sea, 
And half the sphere to give her meeting. 


I waded out, her eyes I met, 

I wished the moments had been hours: 
I took her in my arms, and set 

Her dainty feet among the flowers. 


Her fellow-maids in copse and lane, 

Ah! still, methinks, I hear them calling : 
The wind’s soft whisper in the plain, 
The cushat’s coo, the water’s falling. 


But now it is a year ago, 

But now possession crowns endeavour : 
I took her in my heart, to grow 

And fill the hollow place for ever. 


The best and most complete poem in the 
volume is the last — a ballad on the build- 
ing of the first Eddystone Lighthouse by 

instanley, a mercer of London, who per- 
ished with his own edifice in a violent storm 
in the winter of 1703. We must leave Miss 
Ingelow to settle with historical authorities 
whether Winstanley built the tower on his 
own account, or for the Trinity House. 
Apart from this question of literal truth, 
the ballad is well-conceived and thoroughly 
well worked out; not the less so because 
Miss Ingelow wrote it (as her note tells us) 
with a fixed purpose of attaining such sim- 
plicity and plainness of narrative as might 
captivate the minds and memories of an 
ordinary set of schoolchildren. It is too 
long for quoting entire, but a few stanzas 
will indicate the spirit which runs through 
the whole. Two of Winstanley’s home- 
ward-bound ships have been lost on the 
rock, when he resolves to devote his life to 
conquering the public danger. On reach- 
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ing Plymouth, he is of course dissuaded by 
the local wiseacres from wasiing his labour 
and money on an impossibility. The Mayor 
of Plymouth advises him, with plausible 


* reasons, toleave it alone for an easier and 


more useful task : — 


O beacons sighted in the dark, 
They are right welcome things, 
And pitchpots flaming on the shore 
Show fair as angel wings. 


Hast gold in hand? then light the land, 
It "longs to thee and me ; 

But let alone the deadly rock 

In God Almighty’s sea. 


However, Winstanley perseveres, and in 
spite of all adverse prophecy the tower is 
completed and the lantern lighted : — 


Winstanley set his foot ashore : 
Said he, “ My work is done : 

I hold it strong to last as long 
As aught beneath the sun. 


“ But ifit fail as fail it may, 
Borne down with ruin ané rout, 
Another than I shall rear it high, 
And brace the girders stout. 


“A better than I shall rear it high, 

For now the way is plain ; 

And tho’ I were dead,” Winstanley said, 
“ The light would shine again. 


“ Yet were I fain still to remain, 
Watch in my tower to keep, 
And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep ; 


“ And if it stood, why then ’twere good, 
Amid their tremulous stirs, 
To count each stroke when the mad waves 
broke, 
For cheers of mariners. 


* But if it fell, then this were well, 
‘That I should with it fall ; 
Since, for. my part, I have built my heart 
In the courses of its wall.” 


If such was Winstanley’s wish, he had it. 
And if it occurred to him further to wish that 
his story might sometime be told in good 
clear honest English verse, he need hardly 
have wished for a better chronicler than 
Miss Ingelow. 


MISTAKES IN CHARACTER. 
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MISTAKES 1N CHARACTER. 


THERE can be nodoubt that a great man 
of the actions which we take to be infallible 
signs.of the character of the person who 
does them, are, in fact, not infallible at all. 
This is only another way of putting a truth 
which few people would care to deny, that 
few characters are entirely consistent and 
complete in all their parts. Wise people 
have weak places, and foolish people have 
often acuteness enough to feign one or two 
of the superficial airs and attributes of wis- 
dom. De Retz instantly marked Chigi as 
having a small mind, from the moment that 
he told him that he had written with the 
same pen for three years, and that it was a 
capital pen still. is proved a sagacious 
judgment. When Chigi became Pope, it 
was truly said of him that he was mazimus 
in minimis and minimus in mazimis, just the 
kind of person who would have a conceit 
about his pen. Still the mere fact on which 
De Retz founded a judgment which circum- 
stances afterwards justified was not in itself 
a perfectly adequate basis for such a judg- 
ment. A man might amuse himself by 
taking excessive care of his pen, and might 
find sincere satisfaction in the thought that 
the pen had lasted for three years, and still 
was a good pen, without necessarily being a 
trifler and an ass. We continually find that 
men of subtle and vigorous intellects, con- 
stantly exercised in important affairs, de- 
light in being able to think or talk about 
small things, and have an interest in what 
to prigs and pedants appear disgustingly” 
frivolous concerns. It is not always very 
pleasant to meet a great man in one of - 
| these leisure moments. We expect some 
: outward and visible sign of his greatness, 
i that he will talk well, and say fine things, 
‘and disclose to us all that lies next his 
‘heart. We forget that he has been think- 
| ing or writing fine things all day, and that 
he has had quite enough of what lies next 
his heart to be only too happy to forget it 
for a while. The poet is only too glad to 
escape from the ideas which have mastered 
him for hours and days and weeks. The 

hilosopher who has been the slave of his 
ks and his trains of thought is charmed 

to mix with people who don’t read, and 
don’t know exactly what a train of thought 
means. The statesman who has been busied 
in affairs and despatches and squabbles 
among his colleagues, and so forth, thinks 
himself in Paradise when he can expatiate 
upon horses or crops or the opera. Per- 
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sons who do not know what it is to have an 
urgent and serious interest in their minds 
are extremely vexed and disappointed 
when they find a prominent man unwilling 
to exhaust himself by “ tumbling” for their 
pleasure and behoof. They are very often 
ready to vow that his prominence is alto- 
gether unmerited, and that, in spite of 
every wor to the contrary, he is at bottom 
a thoroughly poor creature. It is certainly 
true that a man may attain prominence by 
virtue of charlatanry, and therefore these 
exacting persons may vow and then be 
right in their disparagement of people with 
a reputation. But it is a violent mistake to 
assume that a man is beneath his reputation 
just because he declines to show off or talk 
up to it, whenever anybody chooses to try 
to wind him up, as though he were some 
cunningly-constructed machine. Talley- 
rand was as judicious as usual when he re- 
plied to the impertinent visitor who wanted 
to involve him in a conversation upon af- 
fairs of State, “Pardon me, sir; I never 
talk about what I understand.” Wise men 
often follow his example. It is to be deplor- 
ed that it does not become more general. 
Society would be ever so much more enjoy- 
able if people would not insist upon airing 
their specialities; and, as a rule,a man 
with sincere respect for his own speciality, 
and honest knowledge of it, is the last per- 
son in the world to thrust it upon those who 
are not competent to understand or to 
measure it. He is much more willing to 
discourse upon his pen, lixe Cardinal Chigi, 
or his ink-pot, or the kind of paper which 
he uses, than upon the ideas which these 
are the humble instruments of fixing and 
conveying to the public. Anybody can un- 
derstand and appreciate the qualities of a 
pen which has proved a good and service- 
able pen for three whole years. Provided 
the owner of such an implement does not 
carry his demand for our enthusiasm 
on the subject too far, he could not 
choose a better kind of subject for light 
conversation after a day’s work. It is rank 
ingratitude to mark such a man out as hav- 
ing a small mind. 

y very solemn people it is thought an 
extremely unworthy thing to have favourite 
animals. A man or a woman who cares for 
a dog or a cat, and who does not disguise 
the attachment, passes in certain sorts of 
circles for a wofully light-minded person. 
How can anybody, they ask, who sees the 
overwhelming seriousness of life endure to 
devote a single grave thought to a mere 
brute, or to find an atom of pleasure in the 
creature? But here again it is possible 
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that a very humane and sympathizing per- 
son may have pets, just for the same reason 
which makes a studious person more ready 
to ghat about his pen than its products. 
One requires reliefs and contrasts. If a 
lady has spent the afternoon in visiting 
— and squalid wretches, she needs to 

ave another sort of picture in the evening ; 
and if the contemplation of a dog curled up 
on the hearthrug supplies this solace, why 
should she be thought the worse of on that 
account ? Yet people are so hasty in think- 
ing ill of a neighbour’s character, that the 
sight of the comfortable dog fills them with 
righteous indignation and contempt. They 
deelare that the brute’s owner is heartless 
and selfish, and indifferent to the grave 
facts of life, as though the existence of 
misery were the strongest possible reason 
for our absolute refusal to be happy. One 
may be very fond of a brute without being 
either indolent or indifferent, or anything 
else that is bad. Erskine was not idle, and 
he was not incapable of the warmest inter- 
est in public things, simply because he had 
a vessel full of pet leeches, on which every 
evening after dinner he was wont to lavish 
his endearments and caresses. And, after 
all, a sage dog or decorous cat is a much 
more creditable and profitable companion 
than many kinds of human beings — than 
a peevish, narrow-souled woman, for exam- 
ple. A man is much more to be envied 
and respected for possessing the one than 
the other. There is a false notion current 
that a highly social temperament is also a 
highly benevolent temperament, and that if 
a man likes the society of human beings he 
is sure to -be solicitous for their interests. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. It is 
constantly the case that a man who rather 
shuns the haunts of his kind, and has a 
leech or a tortoise or a dog for his most 
habitual companion, cares a great deal 
more for public well-being, and would do a 
great deal more in the way of personal 
sacrifice to pe it, than the airy popu- 
lar being who is never happy except when 
he . in the company of a troop of other 

ple. 

A frequent source of misjudgment of char- 
acter is an intolerance of paradox. We de- 
clare a man to be a fool if he says thin 
which sound absurd or perverse, without tak- 
ing the trouble to think whether he means 
himself to be taken to the very letter of 
what he says. In England, where we are a 
sober and rather stolid race in many things, 
this injustice is too prevalent. And it does 
us a good deal of harm. In a certain quan- 
tity paradox is an invaluable element in 
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intellectual life. It places a truth or a false- | 
| 


hood before the mind in a dress which viv- 
idly attracts our attention. If a man be- 
lieves his own paradoxes, he may be either | 
a person of Se genius and in-| 
sight, or a shallow fool. Probably he is the | 
latter, because, without reason shown to the 
contrary, we are justified in assuming of 
anybody that he or she belongs to the ma- 
jority. Asa rule, however, he who has the | 
wit to propound a paradox has also wit | 
enough to keep him from believing that it 
contains all that need be said on the matter 
to which it relates. Those who are habitu- 
ally paradoxical are bores, because immod- 
erate addiction to this mode of stating 
things is almost always affectation, and not 
the expression of a genuine, if temporary, | 
mode of looking at things. The main 
object in the world is to keep people’s minds 
alive and awake, and to effect this nothing 
is more potent than to offer them a state- 
ment which frets their common sense. 
Thus to irritate and stir up common sense is 
the characteristic of a paradox. It stimu- 
lates people at first to vehément antago- 
nism, but unless they are over a hundred, | 
and past all possibility of movement, it pre-| 
vents them from falling contentedly and con- | 
fidently back into their old attitude. It is 
an obvious error, therefore, to discourage 
this peculiar turn of mind by identifying it 
with mere brainless perversity and wrong- | 
headedness. The man whom you deem) 
perverse and crotchety very likely thinks | 
much as you think, only his thoughts pre- 
sent thems¢lves to him in a more quaint 
form, with a variety of side lights upon them, 
which in your own mind either nature or 
training has blocked up. It does not follow 
that because a man is thus able to change 
his point of view, and to shed light upon his 
subject from many‘angles, therefore he sees 
everything crooked and distorted. Just the 
reverse, in fact. The more points of view 
he can command the better, and the more 
useful he is to persons whose vision is nar- 
rower than his own happens to be. 

One of the most grievous confusions of 
thought in our estimates of character is to 
mistake exactness for hardness. Anybody 
who insists on precision, punctuality, order, 
and upon the rigid recognition of facts, is in- 
evitably set down by nine out of ten ac- 

uaintances as of a cold, hard, selfish nature. 
nless a man is a little weak and a little 
blind, men will not have it that his charac- 











ter has a single pliant or tender fibre in it. 
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It is so profoundly distasteful to the weak 
a ag is, to most people — to be 

rought into contact with a strong person 
who knows what he is aiming at, and keeps 
a cool eye upon the means by which he is 
to reach it, that no experience to the con- 
trary will convince them that a man may be 
firm, resolute, punctual, indefatigably in- 
dustrious, a shade exacting, and yet over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness, 
and always ready to bestow generously with 
his left hand all that he has sedulously reaped 
by the toil of his right. It is not certain 
that the base emotion of envy does not en- 
ter largely into this confusion of a collection 
of most useful virtues with a very odious 
vice. If you find that a man is making ir- 
resistible way by his steadfastness, it is some 
comfort to a meaner nature to believe, or 
pretend to believe, that this steadfastness is 
the product of a horrid congelation of all 
the finer and wider sympathies. Of course, 
where envy comes in, the confusion between 
singleness of purpose and hardness of heart 
is something much more malignant than a 
mere blunder of observation. But, apart 
from this vile intruder, men are too willing 
to believe that a cool head usually implies 
acold heart. It is a superstition. There 
is no & priori reason why we could expect 
the one to accompany the other, and all ob- 
servation goes to show that the one does not 
as a matter of fact always accompany the 
other. Still the prejudice remains. The 
purposeless are apt to quake in the face of 
the man who has a purpose, who knows 
clearly what it is, and steadily does his best 
to carry it out to the end. This quaking 
makes them willing to think that there must 
be something sinister in the person who is 
the occasion of it. Ifsuch a conviction does 
any thing to console them for their alarms, 
perhaps the cool-headed ones will not 
grudge it them. Still, all false measure- 
ments of this sort are worth avoiding. It 
is not of very much importance to a stoic 
whether people judge him rightly or wrong- 
ly. But, as we live in a world with others, 
itis of importance to a man not to carry his 
stoicism too far. If he does, he is pretty 
sure to end by enjoying the mistakes which 
his neighbours make about him, and encour - 
aging them. And this is a form of affecta- 
tion which is sure to engender a very hurt- 
ful amount of self-consciousness — the men- 
tal condition which is about the most hurtful 
to good work that is possible to the human 
mind. 
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From the Spectator. 
WHEATON’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. * 


So many important questions of interna- 
tional law have arisen in England within 
the last few years, that we turn with con- 
siderable interest to a new edition of what 
is usually considered the standard work on 
the subject. Mr. Wheaton’s book has been 
recognized as an authority for nearly thirty 
years; and in spite of its defects, and the 
rivalry of later writers, it still is fairly en- 
titled to the first place. The author, as an 
American and a diplomatist, had singular 
advantages for performing his task. As an 
American he stood aloof from all sympathy 
with old European controversies, and he 
further represented the views and principles 
of a young commercial nation, starting on 
its career with no fetters of tradition. As 
a diplomatist he had great practical knowl- 
edge of the working of treaties and the con- 
duct of negotiation, and he learned fully to 
appreciate the fundamental axiom of all inter- 
national law, that it has no positive sanction 
independent of treaty. His two chief defects 
spring from the same causes. He is very 
naturally Bows to attach pee impor- 
tance to all questions specially affecting his 
own country, an error which might unques- 
tionably be avoided, but which is probably 
less injurious than if it had been made by 
the citizen of any other country. He is 
also somewhat meagre in his treatment of 
the international aspect of private rights, a 
subject of which a trained lawyer would be 
more apt to feel the importance. His grasp 
of the general farses. me of jurisprudence 
is firm, and his treatment of them generally 
clear and sound ; nor has any better method 
of dividing and discussing the subject ever 
been adopted. Mr. Wheaton, however, has 
been dead for eighteen years, and the 
changes in international law which have 
taken place during the interval render it a 
matter of great importance how his orginal 
text is edited and supplemented. In this 
respect the new edition has a marked ad- 
vantage over the others which have been 
issued since the author’s death. The for- 
mer ones were edited and augmented with 
a considerable mass of notes by Mr. W. B. 
Lawrence, who neither by his calling nor 
by his own abilities was well fitted to sup- 
plement Wheaton’s defects, and to make 
the additions required by the course of his- 
tory. He also was a diplomatist, prolix in 
his style, and with a tendency far stronger 
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than Mr. Wheaton’s to dwell specially on 
matters of American interest. He added 
nothing on that branch of the subject which 
Wheaton had, as we have already mention- 
ed, treated imperfectly, and he loaded the 
book with many voluminous notes on points 
of very slight importance. The present 
editor, Mr. ke H. Dana, has discarded the 
whole of his predecessor’s additions to the 
original text, but has added many notes of 
his own. Some of these are substituted for 
Mr. Lawrence’s, and are usually a great 
improvement on them ; but many of course 
are on entirely new topics, mainly such as 
have come into notice since Mr. Lawrence, 
wrote, though a few supply defects in 
Wheaton’s text which Mr. Lawrence did 
not attempt to remedy. There is also a 
new and improved index, and a separate 
table of the principal subjects discussed in 
the editor’s notes. That the present edi- 
tion is considerably superior to the previous 
ones will be admitted by every one who will 
take the trouble to compare them together ; 
but the superiority is in point of execution, 
not in comprehension of the true principles 
on which a treatise of international law 
ought to be written. The additional notes 
of both editors contain long disquisitions on 
almost every international dispute which 
has arisen during the last twenty years, 
certainly on every point affecting American 
interests. The arguments are given at con- 
siderable length, and too often the writer 
indulges in a little argument on his own 
account. It is possible that the United 
States may have been right in every in- 
stance, and it is perfectly natural that an 
American should defend the view taken by 
his own country ; but the right place to do 
this is in an avowedly controversial work, 
not in one professing to lay down judicially 
the principles of international law. Eng- 
lish writers may have offended in a similar 
manner; Wheaton himself is not innocent, 
as witness his totally irrelevant tirade about 
the burning of Washington ; but Wheaton’s 
editors exaggerate the fault of their mas- 
ter, and all we can say in Mr. Dana’s fav- 
our is that his notes are better written, 
more systematic, and more complete, than 
Mr. Lawrence’s. 

It is the established practice, with new 
editions of law books that have attained a 
reputation, to leave the author's text unal- 
tered, or at least to mark clearly which are 
his original words, and which the additions 
of the subsequent editor. Whether this 
method be in itself a good one or not, it 
may easily be carried too far. To leave un- 
altered in the text such statements as that 
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Denmark is a member of the Germanic 
Confederation in virtue of Holstein, with a 
correction inserted, if at all, in a note 
printed in very small type, is paying most 
unreasonable deference to the author. For 
no possible reason can it be desirable, if a 
book is to be edited and corrected at all, 
that statements of facts which have become 
false should be left as the author made 
them. The first requisite of any text-book 
is that the reader should be able to trust it ; 
and though respect for Mr Wheaton ma 
reasonably prompt editors to preserve his 
dicta, especially on a subject where the 
opinions of competent writers are quoted 
as if they were judicial decisions, and to 
cast all opinions of their own into notes, 
yet this slavish adherence to form is posi- 
tively mischievous where the facts have al- 
tered since Wheaton wrote. Mr. Dana, 
when he thinks Wheaton wrong in his 
opinion, does not scruple to say so, as, fur 
instance, in a note on a slave-trade case at 
p- 208; he need not surely hesitate to amend 
the text in places where beyond all possible 
question Wheaton is wrong, by the change 
of circumstances, not by his own fault. 
Great as is the improvement of the present 
edition over previous ones, we cannot help 
thinking that much yet remains to be done. 
It is doubtless a hard task to arrange per- 
fectly, and assimilate with the old matter, 
the additions which the editor feels bound 
to make, and especially hard when he de- 
termines to put all the new matter into 
notes ; but the difficulty is not insuperable, 
and Mr. Dana might have done more to 
overcome it. Let us hope that by the time 
another edition is required he will have 
modified his views as to the proper duties of 
an editor, that he will then import into the 
text all necessary corrections and additions, 
greatly curtail the discussions on questions 
of present interest but of no great impor- 
tance in principle, and relegate to an ap- 
pendix, or banish altogether, the matter 
which concerns only his own country. By 
so doing he will not diminish Mr. Wheaton’s 
reputation, and he will certainly add great- 
ly to his own credit, as being something 
more than a mere editor. 

International law is necessarily a most 
intricate and difficult subject to discuss. In 
the strict sense of the term there can be no 
such thing, for a law implies a sanction, a 
superior authority to exact obedience, which 
obviously does not exist as between inde- 
pendentcommunities. Practically, however, 
the title is used to comprise a variety of 
subjects which have little connection in 
principle, but are conveniently treated to- 
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gether as being different sides of the rela- 
tions which arise between differént nations 
and their several citizens. There are, in 
the first place, the positive obligations of 
any one nation towards any other, arising 
out of treaties. Nations, like individuals, 
have in general a respect for their plighted 
faith, and therefore observe treaties; but if 
they choose to violate them, there is, of 
course, no means of preventing them. 
They may be acting immorally, and they 
expose themselves to the peril of war, but 
they no more infringe a law than a private 
rson who refuses to pay a debt of honour. 

n the next place, every State has laws or 
usages relating to the dealings of its subjects 
with foreigners. Some of these are founded 
on mutual agreement in the form of treat- 
ies, some on general principles of equity or 
convenience which are ‘likely to be valid 
everywhere, and so there arises something 
like a consensus of nations on these subjects. 
In none of these ‘cases, however, is there 
any relation between nations as such, inde- 
pendently of commercial or extradition 
treaties, and the like; nor is there any sort 
of obligation on them to conform to a com- 
mon standard. It is quite possible, for in- 
stance, that two persons of different nations 
may be legally married according to the 
laws of the one country, and unmarried ac- 
cording to the other, nor can it be otherwise 
so long as nations continue to differ in re- 
ligion and social organization. Neither 
treaties nor the private relations of citizens 
of different countries, however, are subjects 
of what is most generally understood by inter- 
national law, which is the theory of the obli- 
gations, moral or conventional, by which 
every civilized nation is supposed to be 
bound in its relation towards every other. 
These are, of course, not strictly obligations 
at all ; they are merely rules, some of them 
morally right, some of them indifferent, 
which have been found to conduce to the 
general advantage, and though jurists may 
attempt to found them on abstract reason- 
ing, or on some form of Jegal fiction, they 
have in truth no other foundation than 
usage. That usage has grown up, in great 
measure, through the recognition by the 
nations of Europe of the brotherhood of all 
men in Christianity, and it has gradually 
been formularized by great jurists, and im- 
roved as one nation or another made an 
innovation in the direction of humanity or 
unselfishness, but it has no binding force 
beyond the sense of right or the perception 
of utility which pervades the various com- 
munities. It is said, for instance, to be 
contrary to international law, now, to put 
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to death prisoners of war, or sell them as 


slaves; but formerly this was not the case, 
and the change has been brought about not 
by any specific agreement, but by the tacit 
use of nations. Morality may dictate treat- 
ing prisoners after the humaner modern 
fashion, and no civilized nation would now 
dream of acting otherwise; but we owe the 
improvement not to any force of interna- 
tional law, but to the spirit of Christianity. 
So again justice prescribes that nations at 
peace with both of two belligerents should 
do equal justice between them, should be, 
in fact as well as in name, neutral; and the 
general consent has allowed belligerents 
certain privileges as against neutrals, as it 
were in consideration for the unfortunate 
condition in which they are placed. Yet 
though a belligerent has just cause of com- 
plaint if neutrality is not really preserved, 
the neutral is in no way positively bound 
to fulfil its moral duty, except by regard for 
justice and by fear of the consequences. 

In general, however, the most important 
international disputes arise through a bel- 
ligerent and a neutral taking different views 
of the justice of any particuiar case. Hoth 
sides recognize as valid certain broad prin- 
ciples, founded on justice, and sanctioned 
by usage; the difficulty is to determine 
whether, in a given instance, those princi- 
ples have been obeyed. And since the two 
nations are in the position of parties to a 
civil suit, each defending his own interests 
and trying to show the law to be on his side, 
and there is no tribunal to decide between 
them, disputes are very apt to be terminated 
by policy. The claimant gives way, or 


some compromise is effected for the sake of 


peace, leaving the merits of the case unde- 
termined. perusal of the memorable 
correspondence between Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister, and the English Gov- 
ernment, with reference to the Alabama 
and other'vessels, which is very well sum- 
marized by Mr. Dana at p. 579, will show 
how little in international disputes turns on 
principles of law, and how much on the ap- 

lication of them to a particular set of facts. 

he United States complain that England 
violated her neutrality by allowing ships to 
leave her ports for the service of the Con- 
federates. The English Government reply 
that it did its best to prevent it. The 
American representative says that the Eng- 
lish Government ought to have done more, 
or make compensation for the failure. Thus 
the dispute turns really on facts, and though 
minor questions of law have been imported 
into it, though some English partizans have 
denied that selling ships of war to belliger- 
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|entsis a breach of neutrality at all, yet. the 


real point at issue is whether or not, admit- 
ting that harm was done to the United States 
by English subjects, England as a nation is 
responsible under the circumstances. The 
proposal to refer the dispute to arbitration 
was rejected on other grounds ; but there is a 
real difficulty in so doing which ought not 
to escape attention. When private litigants 
agree to abide by the judgment of an um- 
pire, both parties are bound by the law of 
the land, and the umpire applies the facts to 
them. In international disputes, where 
| there is no positive law, it is necessary to 
jagree beforehand on the legal principles 
| applicable, which would be extremely dif- 
ficult, since disputed cases are always near 
the border line, or else to make the arbiter 
judge of law as well as facts. The latter 
course is one which a great nation would be 
very unwilling to adopt; but it may be re- 
marked incidentally that if ever there was a 
case in which it would be desirable to do so, 
it isin the Alabama dispute. It would be to 
England’s ultimate advantage if every claim 
of the United States were allowed, and such 
concession made the basis of future usage. 
Losing her cause in one instance, she 
would gain a precedent which might be 
of infinite value in the event of war; and 
independently of mere interest, it would be 
setting a noble example to the world if 
the proudest and most tenacious of nations: 
were to risk a blow to her dignity for the 
sake of international justice. Above all, it 
is idle to argue, in an international dispute, 
that a Government is bound by its own stat- 
utes. As between the executive and the 
legislature, this is undoubtedly true; but 
foreign nations have no concern with our 
domestic laws, they deal with the entire. 
nation, which is absolute over laws, as well 
as over the executive government. Mr.. 
Dana states the American theory, which is. 
also essentially the true theory, in the fol- 
lowing words:—“ Our obligation arises. 
from the law of nations, and not from our 
own statutes, and is measured by the law of’ 
nations. Our statutes are only means for- 
enabling us to perform our international 
duty, and not the affirmative limits of that 
duty. We are as much responsible for in-. 
sufficient machinery, when there is knowl- 
edge and opportunity for remedying it, as. 
fur any other form of neglect. Indeed, a 
nation may be said to be more responsible.” 
for a neglect or refusal which is an imperial, 
continuous act, and general in its operation, . 
than for neglect in a special case, which may 
be the fault of subordinates.” Substitute 
“the principles of justice” for “the law of 
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nations,” which is a misleading phrase bor- 
rowed from the Roman jurists, and we have 
here a compendium of all international 
duty. The misfortune is that the nation 
against which another brings a complaint is 
itself the judge as to whether it has or has 
not performed its duty. 


From the Saturday Review. 


HALLECK’S TRANSLATION OF JOMINI’S 


NAPOLEON. * 


Tue name of General Halleck is well 
known to us in connexion with the American 
civil war, but this officer’s literary perform- 
ances are probably less appreciated in Eng- 
land than they deserve to be. If the industry 
of General Halleck in a military office was 
as great as that which he had displayed as a 
translator and compiler, he may be supposed 
to have largely contributed to the organiza- 
tion of those mighty Northern armaments 
hy which the resistance of the South was 
finally overcome. It is true that he shows 
much more of diligent study than of genius, 
and it is possible that, as a general, he 
might, after all his reading and reflection, 
have compared disadvantageously with oth- 
er generals who had read very few books 
and had never written one. But if there 
was any value in Sir Charles Napier’s ad- 
vice to a young officer; that “ by reading 
he would be distinguished,” it must be al- 
lowed that Mr. Halleck followed diligently 
‘the road towards distinction. We have be- 
fore us at this moment a treatise on Jnter- 
national Law by H. W. Halleck, A.M., dat- 
-ed San Francisco, 1861. The preface states 
that during the war between the United 
States and Mexico, the author, who was a 
-staff officer, was often required to give opin- 
ions on questions of international law grow- 
ing out of the operations of the war. As 
books of reference were not always accessi- 
ble, he commenced a series of notes and 
extracts, which ultimately grew into the 
work which he published in the hope that 
“ it.might be found useful to officers of the 
army and navy, and possibly also to the pro- 


* be ad @ Napoleon. By Baron Jomini, General- 
in-Chief and Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. Translated from the French, with notes, by 
H. W. Halleck, L.L.D., Major-General United 
States Army; Author of “ Elements of Military 
Art and Science,” “‘ International Law and the 
Laws of War,” &c. &c. 4 vols. With an Atlas, 
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fessional lawyer.” This hope has, we think, 
been realized ; for, upon all legal questions 
which military and naval commanders are 
likely to be called upon to consider, the 
book contains a full collection of authori- 
ties selected and arranged with a skill which 

roves that Mr. Halleck would have made 

is fortune as a lawyer if he had not pre- 
ferred the army. Kk is remarkable how 
many distinguished American soldiers have 
belonged to the legal profession either be- 
fore or after their military services. If they 
have placed before themselves Cicero as 
their model, they may rest assured that 
they have surpassed him as soldiers, and 
perhaps equalled him as lawyers; while, as 
regards oratory, it may be enough to say 
that Cicero was never called upon to 
“stump” a district. It must not be sup- 
sarah, bneiien, that all American officers 
are industrious. There was, for example, 
“ fighting Joe Hooker,” who was as well 
known in San Francisco as Mr. Halleck. 
He spent a good deal of time in that city, 
waiting until fortune should supply him 
with the means of travelling to Washington 
to offer his services as Commander-in-chief 
of the United States army. It is unneces- 
sary to inquire what Mr. Hooker did during 
this period, but it will be easily believed 
that he did not employ his leisure in perus- 
ing ng > international mS = 
studying Napoleon’s campaigns. But the 
indefatigable Mr. Halleck, olin ublished 
a legal work in 1861, was ready with a 
translation of Jomini’s Life of Napoleon, in 
four large volumes, with notes and atlas in 
1864. e principal part of the work, 
however, was executed as long ago as 1846, 
during a seven months’ voyage round Cape 
Horn to California. It appears from the 
title-page that the author had advanced 
from the degree of A.M. to that of L.L.D., 
which he certainly had earned ; and while 
claiming to have produced several works 
besides that which we have mentioned, he 
also assumes the title, by which he is best 
known to English readers, of a major-gen- 
eral in the United States army. 

Among many persons who have become 
acquainted at second-hand with Jomini’s 
famous work, there are probably very few 
who know that it is a narrative of Napole- 
on’s exploits delivered by Napoleon’s shade 
in the Elysian fields, for the information of 
the shades of Alexander, Cesar, Frederick, 
and other great commanders, to whom some 
rumour of those exploits had come, and 
who awaited 


erly his arrival to explain 
the causes of his wonderful victories and 
no less wonderful defeats and downfall. 
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The plan which it has pleased the accom- 
plished military historian to adopt for his 
work is slightly ludicrous, but there is noth- 
ing throughout the greater part of the 
work, except the use of the pronoun “ I,” 
to remind us that Napoleon is speaking to 
the shades of departed heroes in the Elys- 
ian fields. It is possible, indeed, that that 
which appears tous ludicrous may be thought 
by Frenchmen sublime; and we are by no 
means sure that a military history of France 
since 1821, in the form ofa narrative address- 
ed by the shade of a French officer killed in 
the Italian war to the shade of Napoleon in 
the Elysian fields, would not be highly pop- 
ular in France, although objectionable in 
the view of orthodox Catholicism. The 
narrative would, of course, recount the re- 
moval of Napoleon’s remains from exile in 
St. Helena to rest in the bosom of the coun- 
try which he loved, and it would tell how, 
in the Crimea and on the plains of Italy, 
the military glories of France had been re- 
vived by the heir of Napoleon’s name. 
Perhaps, too, it might hint at some further 
revival of those glories as waiting to be ac- 
complished by breech-loaders upon the fa- 
miliar battle-grounds of the Rhine and 
Danube. 

But to return from the Elysian fields to 
General Halleck’s translation of Jomini’s 
history, it is to be remarked that the great 
value of that history lies in this — that it 
may be considered as the work of a French- 
man who had divested himself of a French- 
man’s prejudices. Jomini was by birth a 
Swiss. He served with great distinction in 
the French army, and became chief of the 
staff to Marshal Ney. The jealousy of 
Berthier is stated to have been the cause 
of his quitting the service of France, in 
1818, for that of Russia. _He received from 
the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas im- 
portant employments and high honours. 
Of his three daughters, one is married in 
Russia and two in France ; and, being thus 
equally connected with two great rivals in 
European war, he is likely to do justice to 
the exploits of both. He had seen as much 
as most men of his time of battles; he had 
few equals in strategy; as a reader and 
writer he was indefatigable; he had 
access to the best sources of information, 
and he occupied a position of impartiality. 
With these advantages Jomini was able to 
produce a work which deserved to occupy 
the leisure of his industrious American 
translator. It derives perhaps some addi- 


tional interest from its form. 
en we come to such an act as the 
slaughter of Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, our 





curiosity is awakened to hear how agaiomn, 
speaking to his audience in the Elysian 
fields, will justify it. The late Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, who applied some of his strong- 
est language to this act, would perhaps have 
considered that it was assuming the very 

int in dispute to suppose that Napoleon 

ad entered the Elysian fields. The cam- 

paign in Egypt and Syria is introduced b 
an explanation of the reasons for Napoleon’s 
expedition to those countries. “I was 
obliged,” says Jomini, speaking in his 
name, “to make common cause with the 
Directory, or to join in the conspiracy 
against it. Iwas unwilling to do either. 
The only reasonable course for me to pursue 
was to absent myself, and to do so with 
éclat.” During the troubles of the Revolu- 
tion the French interests in India had been 
neglected, and it was proposed to revive 
them by an expedition of which Egypt 
would be the base. “I was convinced that 
this was the shortest way to reach the heart 
of England.” The expedition to Egypt had 
three objects — to establish on the Nile a 
French colony ; to open new outlets to 
French manufactures ; and to furnish a base 
of operations for moving an army across 
Syria and Persia to the Indus. An arm 
of 50,000 men, well supplied with came 
and dromedaries, would reach its destina- 
tion in four months. The Directory, de- 
lighted at the prospect of getting rid of 
Napoleon, favoured his bold scheme, and 
granted all his requests. 

By singular good fortune Napoleon, with 
his fleet and army, evaded Nelson, and 
landed at Alexandria. He advanced to 
Cairo, defeated the Mamelukes, and in a 
month had conquered Lowcr Egypt. But 
his fleet was destroyed by Nelson in Abou- 
kir Bay. This catastrophe, however, did 
not extinguish all hopes of success. The 
French might maintain themselves in- the 
country if they could attach the inhab- 
itants to their cause. Napoleon did not 
despair of conciliating the ministers of reli- 
gion. “ The French army, since the Revo- 
lution, was indifferent to all forms of wor- 
ship. Even in Italy they never went to 
church. I took advantage of this circum- 
stance to persuade the Mussulmans that 
my soldiers were disposed to embrace Mo- 
hammedanism.” But when the Porte was 
encouraged by Nelson’s victory to declare 
war, Napoleon’s conversations on the Koran 
and attendance in mosques availed little to 
mitigate the aroused fanaticism of the peo- 
ple. The Turks were assembling an army 
with which they proposed to march along 
the coast of Syria into Egypt. Napoleon 
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determined to anticipate them by capturin 
the fortresses on their road. El]-Aris 


capitulated. Jaffa was taken by assault : — 


We captured on this occasion two thousand 
risoners, who very much embarrassed us. 
The weakness of my army did not allow me to 
detach an escort to guard them. On the other 
hand, they could not be released on parole, for 
they did not consider it binding. Moreover a 
rt of them had already been discharged at 
tl-Arish, on their promise not again to serve 
against us, and were now taken in arms. 
Knowing of no other course to pursue, I caused 
them to be shot. 


We may remark, in proof of General 
Halleck’s industry, that he appears to have 
read Sir Archibald Alison’s history of the 
events described by Jomini ; and, more than 
that, he enters into controversy with the 
laborious champion of Toryism in notes 
which require for their perusal something 
like his own devotion to hard work. The 
question which he here debates with Alison 
is necessarily touched upon in that part of 
his work on International Law which treats 
of what may be done to enemies in war. It 
is little to the purpose to compare certain 
acts of Warren Hastings with this of Napo- 
leon at Jaffa ; but it might have been urged 
with some effect that the Turks carried on 
war as savages, and that if war with savages 
is conducted on humane and Christian prin- 
ciples it will be interminable. We some- 
times hear “a vigorous policy” recom- 
mended in conflicts between settlers and 
native races ; and if this expression means, 
as it probably does, that the settlers should 
shoot the natives whenever they get a 
chance, it is evident that those who use it 
should be moderate in their condemnation 
of Napoleon’s slaughter of prisoners at Jaffa. 
It may, however, be observed that, if he had 
dismissed those whom he could neither feed 
nor guard, the prospects of his campaign 
would not have been greatly affected by 
his clemency. The fortress of St. Jean d’- 
Acre, assisted in its defence by an English 

uadron under Sir Sidney Smith, resisted 
all his efforts, and he was obliged to raise 
the siege and return to Egypt. The fail- 
ure of this expedition made it more than 
ever necessary to influence the people 
through the ministers of religion. But they 
responded by inviting Napoleon to turn 
Mussulman with his whole army : — 


I opposed to this the necessity of circumcis- 
ion and abstinence from wine. But they said 
that an accomodation could be made with 
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Heaven ; that a man might drink wine and 
still be a good Mussulman, provided that he 
doubled his good works. 


But news reached Napoleon-of reverses 
of the armies of Italy and the Rhine, and 
of disorganization of the Government at 
home. ‘ Everything now proved that the 
French were tired of the Revolution, and 
that it was time to bring it to a close.” The 
victory of Aboukir over the Turks had re- 
stored whatever Napoleon’s military char- 
acter had lost by the repulse at Acre. He 
had now no motive for prolonging his stay 
in Egypt, and accordingly he set sail for 
France, having been absent about fifteen 
months. He-was as lucky in evading Brit- 
ish cruisers on the homeward as on the out- 
ward voyage. 

It is necessary to remember that, eon 
the first person is used throughout this work, 
it is not Napoleon that really speaks, but 
Jomini. Upon some questions, however, 
the opinion of an experienced staff-officer 
is equally valuable with that of a general. 
The invasion of England is considered by 
the author to be possible, although difficult. 
“The descent once made, the capture of 
London was almost certain.” Ten hours 
only would be required for landing 150,000 
disciplined and victorious soldiers upon a 
coast destitute of fortifications and undefend- 
ed by aregular army. It was under the pro- 
tection of a fleet collected in the Antilles,and — 
coming from thence with all sail to Bou- 
logne, that this passage was to be effected. 
Fifty vessels sailing from Toulon, Brest, 
Rochefort, L’Orient, Cadis, and would unite 
at Martinique. Their departure would 
make England tremble for the two Indies, 
and while the British fleets were in search 
of them at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
the sea of the Antilles, these vessels would 
unite before Boulogne and secure the land- 
ing upon the English coast. So far we 
have an intelligible statement of the plan 
which Napoleon is known to have entertain- 
ed, and of which he attempted the partial 
execution by ordering Villeneuve’s fleet to 
the West Indies. But the author goes on 
to consider what English patriotism could 
have done for the defence of English soil. 
“ This patriotism would have been an obsta- 
cle under any circumstances, but, preceded 
by a declaration of democratic principles, 
we should have found partisans enough in 
England to paralyse the rest of the nation.” 
It is no reproach to Jomini that he did not 
understand England; and he adds, very 
fairly, that experience alone could decide 
this question of the utility of propagandism 
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in causing disunion among her people. “ It 
has never been tried.” e think, however, 
that the English statesmen of the year 1804, 
while entertaining profound respect for the 
vast military and naval resources of Napo- 
leon, and for the skill and perseverance 
with which he directed them against their 
country, would have treated with just con- 
tempt the notion that English patriotism 
was likely to be affected by a declaration of 
democratic principles. Napoleon’s grandi- 
loquent proclamations had, under favourable 
cicumstances, wonderful success, but they 
would have been lamentably unappreciated 
in England. After further discussion of 
possibilities it was concluded that at all 
events a menace would cost nothing, and, 
as Napoleon had no other employment for 
his troops, he might as well arrange them 
on the coast as anywhere else. About this 
time he was meditating the establishment: of 
the French Empire, and it is curious to ob- 
serve that General Halleck, like many other 
Americans, has a lurking sympathy for Im- 
perialism. In a note upon the passage 
which describes the sort of strong govern- 
ment which France was supposed to require, 
it is said that the opinions here given are 
rather those of European than of American 
statesmen. “They are stated with great 
fairness and candour, and are wel! worthy 
of consideration.” The strong Government 
which Napoleon proposed to establish was 
to be hereditary, and vested in a single in- 
dividual. The head of the nation was to 
be assisted by consulting assemblies, “ which 
should have all the power requisite for a 
good council, but not sufficient to enable 
them to arrest the car of State for the sake 
of Utopian theories or personal ambition.” 
We must confess that Napoleon’s proposal 
is here described with sufficient “ fairness 
and candour,” and perhaps General Halleck 
has considered it in connexion with an opin- 
ion elsewhere attributed to Napoleon, that if 
the United States had had “a strong Gov- 
ernment” they would long before 1821 
have become supreme throughout North 
America. To the fundamental basis of a 
council which should give advice which 
need not be taken were to be added, among 
other things, “a well-matured system of 
election,” “ equality of all citizens,” and “a 
good penal code for the press, and a tribu- 
nal of censure composed of just and worthy 
men, not subject to removal from office.” 
Such a system would have been calculated 
to promote the security and grandeur of 
the nation, and the public tranquillity, and 
to put the public administration beyond 
the reach of demagogues and declaimers, 
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who think to guide the state by unmeaning 
phrases. This is a tolerably just description 
of Imperialism as it now exists in France. 
It may be inferred from General Halleck’s 
note that he thinks this sort of thing very 
well for France, or for Europe generally, 
but unsuitable for America. e must pro- 
test, however, that the principle of liberty 
belongs equally to both hemispheres. A 
public administration beyond the reach of 
dem ues and declaimers means, we sup- 
pose, despotism. No doubt Napoleon con- 
templated that his despotism should be wise 
and just, as despots always do. The penal 
code for the press was to be good. The 
censors were to be just and worthy. The 
elections were to be well-matured, or as we 
should say, concocted. The consulting as- 
semblies were not to be allowed to arrest 
the car of State, or,in other words, griev- 
ances were not to have precedence of sup- 
ply ; but then there would never be any 
real grievances, and supplies would always 
be expended judiciously and economically. 
However France wished for greatness, and 
her Government could not be successful un- 
less it were strong. Accordingly the Em- 
pire was established. Then came the or- 
ganization of the Grand Army. The mili- 
tary characters of its chiefs are sketched, 
and the inference is drawn that, with the 
exception of Massena, Soult, and perhaps 
Davoust, there was no one capable of com- 
manding a separate army. “I thought 
however, that ee three were more than ne- 
cessary at that period, when I myself could 
direct the grand operations, and had more 
need of valiant lieutenants than of able 
colleagues.” For some time after the rup- 
ture of the Peace of Amiens England alone 
confronted France, and the strength which 
France derived from the Imperial system 
was to have been employed in subjugating 
England. But Villeneuve and the other 
French Admirals did not succeed in contriv- 
ing the opportunity for which the Grand 
Army waited in its seaside camps. Diver- 
sions were attempted hither and thither, 
but the Brittish Channel fleet never quit- 
ted its station off Breast except to put into 
Plymouth. Meanwhile Pitt had organised a 
new coalition, and the .Grand Army ex- 
changed its weary encampment opposite 
England for the exciting marches and splen- 
did triumphs which carried it to the capital 
of Austria. Napoleon is made to say of 
Austerlitz : — 


Of all the pitched battles which I have zained 
I pride myself most on this, both on-account 
of the enemy over which I triumphed, and on 
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account of the perfect success of all my combi- 
nations. This suceess was as perfect as if I 
had commanded the two armies, and the 
manceuvres had been previously agreed up- 
on. 


During the march on Vienna, which pre- 
ceeded Austerlitz, came news of the battle 
of Trafalgar, and all Napoleon’s astonishing 
success against Austria and Russia was 
necessary to console him for this disas- 
ter: — 


This battle, which perhaps decided the em- 
pire of the world, if that empire depended on 
England or France, cost the victors only 1,600 
men killed and wounded ; a remarkable exam- 
ple of the difference of war on sea and land. 


After this defeat the French fleets were no 
longer able to show themselves at sea, but 
Napoleon was incessantly revolving plans 
for creating new navies at Antwerp, Copen- 
hagen, in Italy and evenin Greece. What- 
ever naval genius had existed either in the 
North or South of Europe was to be revived, 
and directed against England. “ The re- 
mainder of my reign was spent in making 
ie gr for a new contest with the 

nglish leopard.” Jomini wrote calmly, 
and for the most part fairly, and his testi- 
mony is conclusive that from this time Eng- 
land had no choice but war or submission to 
Napoleon’s will. 


From the Athenzum. 


Life and Letters of John Winthrop, from his 
Embarkation for New England in 1630, 
with the Charter and Company of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, to his Death in 1649. By 
Robert C. Winthrop. (Boston, U. S., Tick- 
nor & Fields; London, Triibner & Co.) 


Ricu though she is in memories that illus- 
tra ¢ the social life and highest thought of 
our people in old times, East Anglia has no 
finer nor more pathetic story than that 
which recounts Jobn Winthrop’s voluntary 
departure from scenes endeared to him by 
the sweetest associations, and from a land in 
which he possessed affluence, station, the 
respect of men, everything that was neces- 
sary for his happiness — with the single ex- 
ception of liberty to worship God and in- 
struct others in godliness after the dictates 
of his conscience ; and we have much pleas- 
urein recording that this rare story has 
met with a worthy narrator. 
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It was in the spring of 1629-30 that John 
Winthrop went on board the Arbella, and, 
accompanied by three other vessels, the 
Talbot, the Ambrose, and the Jewel, sailed 
for Massachusetts, where some three hun- 
dred persons were bravely endeavouring to 
effect a permanent settlement, in the face of 
adverse seasons and disease. Other ships 
laden with emigrants followed in the wake of 
the Arbella, so that the entire number of 
Winthrop’s associates — includi the 
seven or eight hundred members of his im- 
mediate expedition, the two or three hun- 
dred persons who arrived in America al- 
most simultaneously with the Suffolk squire, 
though they did not make the passage in the 
Massachusetts Company’s ships, and the se- 
cond thousand of devout adventurers who 
followed at a brief interval — may be com- 
puted at some two thousand souls. Consid- 
ering the comparative fewness of the popu- 
lation of the mother-country in the seven- 
teenth century, this was a grand secession ; 
and when it is also borne in mind that the 
host was principally drawn from one dis- 
trict, there is no occasion for wonder that 
the exodus was not soon forgotten by the 
people of the eastern counties. For the 
most part the emigrants were yeomen, me- 
chanics, and farm-labourers, with their wo- 
men and children; but together with these 
people of inferior quality, there went some 
few persons of ancient lineage and blue 
blood. Himself a man of gentle descent, 
John Winthrop was by no means the best- 
born of the emigrants. As fellow passen- 
gers in the Arbella he had Isaac Johnson, 
the largest subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Company, his wife, Lady Arbella Johnson, 
daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonshall with three sons and two 
daughters, William Coddington (afterwards 
Governor of Rhode Island), Thomas Dud- 
ley and his family, and George Phillips the 
minister. 

Searcely had the Talbot reached the Bay 
when one of its passengers, Henry Win- 
throp, the Governor’s second son, was acci- 
dentally drowned; and before the newly- 
landed adventurers could set to work, fever, 
contacted on board ship from bad provi- 
sions and unwholesome arrangements, made 
sad havoe with the women and less stalwart 
men. “Thou shalt understand by tbis,” 
Winthrop wrote to his wife, who still remain- 
ed in England with most of ber husband’s 
children, “ how it is since I wrote last (for 
this [is] the third or fourth letter I have 
written to thee since I came hither), that 
thou mayest see the goodness of the Lord 
towards me, that, when so many have died, 
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and many yet languish, myself and my chil- 
dren are yet living and inhealth. YetI 
have lost twelve of my family, viz. Waters 
and his wife, and two of hischildren; Mr. 
Gager and his man; Smith of Buxall and 
his wife and two children; the wife of Tay- 
lor of Haverill, and their child; my son H. 
makes twelve. And, besides many other of 
less note, as Jeff Ruggle of Sudbury, and 
divers others of that town (about twenty), 
the Lord hath stripped us of some principal 
persons, Mr. Johnson and his lady, Mr. Ros- 
siter, Mrs. Phillips, and others unknown to 
thee.” Thus perished from the earth the 
fair Lady Arbella, of whom Cotton Mather 
quaintly observes, “ she took New England 
in her way to Heaven,” and her husband, 
whose executor was no less a person than 
John Hampden, and of whom the author of 
the ‘ Magnalia Christi Americana,’ alluding 
to Lady Arbella’s death, observes in Sir 
Henry Wotton’s verse, — 
He try’d 
To live without her, lik’d it not, and dy’d. 


Whilst John Winthrop with much prayer 
and incessant toil, continued to prema with 
plague, famine, and the continuous discon- 
tents of his people, his wife had a troublous 
time in the old country, — giving birth to a 
child, closing the eyes of. Forth Winthrop, 
the Governor's third son, who died just as 
he had completed his education at Cam- 
bridge and was about to enter the ministry 
of Christ, and making preparations for her 
own voyage to New England, on which pas- 
sage, in the autumn of 1631, she lost her 
babe, and encountered every discomfort 
and peril that her husband had endured in 
the Arbella. The most interesting portions 
of the present volume are the letters that 
passed between the husband and wife, and 
between her and her husband’s children, 
during this period of separation; and as 
genuine illustrations of the simplicity, de- 
voutness, and exquisite gentleness of the 
Puritan character, they are no less valuable 
than interesting. If England still contains 
a man who cherishes any lingering respect 
for the authorities from which several gen- 
erations of our ancestors derived the erro- 
neous impression that grotesque austerity 
and repulsive harshness of tone and style 
were the most distinctive characteristics of 
Puritanism, we advise him to amend his 
views by the perusal of these beautiful let- 
ters. ‘The later portions of the volume en- 


able us to appreciate the modesty and pa- 
tience as well as the courage and zeal with 
which Winthrop laboured for the infant so- 
ciety ; and the picture is none the less plea- 
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sant because the grander and brighter quali- 
ties of his nature are relieved by traits that 
in a man of the present century would indi- 
cate intellectual narrowness and want of 
liberality. 

After an interval of contention and com- 
parative mismanagement, during which time 
the colony had three governors in as many 
years, John Winthrop was reinstated in the 
governor’s chair, to the intense satisfaction 
of a large majority of the eae The 
agitation which resulted in this reinstate- 
ment is remarkable, as it gave occasion for 
what is believed to be the first genuine s‘ump 
speech ever made in New England. “Mr. 
Wilson,” it is recorded, in Hutchinson’s, His- 
tory of Massachusetts,’ “the minister in his 
zeal, gat up on the bough of a tree (it was hot 
weather, and the election, like that of Par- 
liament men for the counties in England, 
was carried on in the field.) and there made 
a speech, advising the people to look to their 
charter, and to consider the present work 
of the day, which was designed for the 
choosing of the governor, deputy-governor, 
and the rest of the assistants for the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth. His speech 
was well received by the people, who pres- 
ently called out ‘ election, election,’ which 
turned the scale.” Hence it appears that 
the stump-oratory of America was at an 
early date encouraged by the clergy, if it 
did not actually originate amongst “ the 
cloth.” 

One of his first acts for the reformation 
of social manners is thus recorded in Win- 
throp’s Journal, at a date (October 25, 1630) 
when he had spent just four months in his 
ad_pted country : — “ The Governour, upon 
consideration cf the inconveniences which 
had grown in England by drinking one to 
another, restrained it at his own table, and 
wished others to do the like, so as it grew, 
by little and little,to disuse.” Nine years 
later, however, the General Court found iz 
advisable to pass a special act prohibiting 
the dangerous usage. With respect to 
Winthrop’s personal suppression of toast- 
drinking in his own house, the author, with 
less than his usual accuracy, observes — 
“ Winthrop in this reform was nearly half- 
a-century before Sir Matthew Hale, who 
left a solemn injunction to his grandchildren 
against the drinking and pledging of 
healths.” The biographer forgets that 
Hale had practised from an early period of 
life the selfJenying ordinance which he en- 
joined in old age upon his descendants. 
Winthrop and the Chief Justice began to 
abstain from the objectionable usage at much 
about the same time; and in so doing it is 
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most likely that they merely adopted a pru- 
dential rule which many other persons re- 
commended and acted upon. 

The narrowness of Puritanism is comi- 
cally illustrated by the following stories 
about mice, taken from John Winthrop’s 
Journal : — 


THE SULTAN 


“December 15. About this time there full 
out a thing worthy of observation. Mr. Win- 
throp the yonnger, one of the magistrates, hav- 
ing many books in a chamber where there was 
corn of divers sorts, had among them one where- 
in the Greek Testament, the psalms and the 
common prayer: were bound together. He 
found the common prayer eaten with mice, 
every leaf of it, and not any of the two other 
touched, nor any other of his books, though 
there were above a thousand. * * A godly 
woman of the church of Boston, dwelling some- 
times in London, brought with her a parcel of 
very fine linen of great value, which she set her 
heart too much upon, and had been at charge 
to have it all newly washed, and curiously 
folded and pressed, and so left it in press in her 
parlour over-night. She had a negro maid 
went into the room very late, and let fall some 
snuff of the candle upon the linen, so as by 
morning all the linen was burne( to tinder, and 
the boards underneath, and some stools and a 
part of the wainscoat burned, and never per- 
ceived by any in the house, though some lodged 
in the chamber overhead, and no ceiling between. 
But it pleased God that the loss of this linen 
did her much good, both in taking off her heart 
from worldly comforts, and in preparing her 
for a far greater affliction by the untimely 
death of her husband, who was slain not long 
after at Isle of Providence.” 


One of the brightest and most delightful 
of the many characteristic anecdotes here 
told about the Founder of Boston is taken 
from Cotton Mather’s ‘ Magnalia,’ where it 
is recorded of Winthrop. 


“Twas his custom also to send some of his 
family upon errands, unto the houses of the 
poor about their meal time, on purpose to spy 
whether they wanted; & if it were found that 
they wanted, he would make that the oppor- 
tunity of sending supplies unto them. And 
there was one passage of his charity that was 
perhaps a little unusual: in an hard & long 
winter, when wood was very scarce at Boston, 
aman gave him a private information, that a 
needy person in the neighbotirhood stole wood 
sometimes from his pile; whereupon the gover- | 
nour in a seeming anger did reply,‘ Does he | 
so? I'll take a course with him; go, call that 
man to me, I'll warrant you I'll cure him of 
stealing.’ When the man came, the governour, 
considering that if he had stolen it was more 
out of necessity than disposition, said unto him, 
‘Friend, it is a severe winter, & I doubt you 
are but_meanly provided for wood ; wherefore I 
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would have you supply yourself at my wood 
pile till this cold season be over.’ And he then 
merrily asked his friends, ‘ Whether.he had not 
effectually cured this man of stealing his 
wood ?’” . 

Such a man may found states and save 
communites, but to amass a large private 
fortune is beyond his power. One is not 
surprised to learn that, after a long tenure 
of the highest offices of his colony, John 
Winthrop left “ but a single hundred pounds 
out of his whole estate to be the subject of 
of an inventory at his death.” 


THE SULTAN IN EUROPE. 


(H’ EAnic — Athens, June 13.) 


How absurd Europeans are! They 
quite forget that many of those who are 
now at the head of affairs in Turkey have 
not only visited Paris, Vienna, London, 
and Berlin, but remained there for years as 
ambassadors or as agents... . . 

The Sultan on visiting Paris, and noti- 
cing what there is to be seen there, will think 
his own empire better than France, and 
himself greater than the Emperor. The 
palace of the Tuileries, both as regards its 
exterior splendour and interior decorations 
cannot be compared to the palaces of Con- 
stantinople. The garden of the Tuileries 
is microscopic me to the gardens of 
the Sultan; and then with respect to natu- 
ral beauty, what is Paris after the magical 
site of the Bosphorous! The Sultan will 
see the Emperor in the Tuileries surround- 
ed by marshals, generals, aides-de-camps, 
attendants, &e., showing him every mark of 
respect, but not saluting him as a god as 
people do in the palaces of Constantinople. 
The Sultan will see women in the official en- 
tertainments and in the streets, and compar- 
ing these with the beauties of his harem 
will smile contemptuously. On going to 
the Exhibition he will be perplexed at the 
madness of the Franks in making so much 
noise about selling goods! When he enters 
the theatres of Paris, and compares them 
with the theatre in his own palace, on 
which he has spent so many thousands, and 


| which is really a perfect jewel, what will 


be his idea of the grandeur of France ? 
If he is taken to museums, picture galleries, 
&c., and he is told that some pictures cost 
two or three thousand franes, he will think 
that the Franks are fit only for a madhouse. 
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An Ottoman, one of the greatest men ‘in 
Constantinople, having ascended the Acro- 

lis, and being shown the columns of the 
Parthenon, exclaimed: — “ Are those what 
you admire so much?” pointing to the 
columns. “Come to Constantinople and 
see‘our mosques with their columns, not old 
and broken like these, but new and covered 
with gold.” This is what the Sultan will 
say on seeing the Museum of the Louvre 
and the Museum in London. If by chance 
he is persuaded to visit the courts of law, 
and sees the judge and counsellors with 
their gowns and wigs, he will certainly say 
to those who are with him that the Franks 
have brought him to see their kangaroos. 

The things which will really make an 
impression on the Sultan are the follow- 
ing: — 

‘. A great military review, if one be 
given. 

2. The Chassepot rifles, if he is shown 
the make and working of them. 

8. The ballet, the sight of which will cer- 
tainly please him. .... 

ith these exceptions, we may be sure 

that the Sultan, after his return to Constan- 
tinople, will despise the Europeans and 
their civilization even more than before his 
visit to Paris and London. 





From the Spectator, 
BISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO MANUSCRIPT.* 


THE new edition of the older part of 
Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry will take all but a few students by 
surprise. It would ill become us to be un- 
grateful to a scholar of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who did priceless work in collecting 
the fragments of early ballad literature, and 
preparing them for the public in such fash- 
1on as the public could understand. But 
like the worthy churchwardens of the last 
century, who covered up under layers of 
whitewash paintings and tracings that 
would otherwise have perished, Bishop Per- 
cy did almost as much to conceal as to pre- 
serve. Having become the possessor of 
“an ancient folio manuscript,” containing 
“ compositions of all times and dates, from 
the ages prior to Chaucer to the conclusion 
of the reign of Charles I,” he “ was long in 
doubt whether, in the present state of im- 


* Bishop Percy’s Folio Mawuscript. Edited b 
John W. Meas and F, J. Furnivall. Tenden: 
Triibner and Co, 
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could be deemed 


proved literature, the 
worthy the attention of the public.” There 
is something very wonderful in the mental 
attitude of a man who was able to admire 
our early poetry, but thought it far inferior 
to the polished productions of Shenstone 
and Akenside. Unhappily, Bishop Percy 
acted upon this opinion. He omitted all 
that was rough and fragmentary, and much 
apparently that had no fault except length, 
from his compilation. If the beauty of an 
unfinished piece attracted him, he expanded 
it, as in the case of “ The Child of Elle,” 
into a finished poem. If part of an early 
ballad seemed inappropriate, he rewrote it 
after the improved fashion of his times, kill- 
ing Sir Cawline, for instance, instead of 
giving him a wife and fifteen sons. With 
the text itself he dealt as Tyrwhitt did with 
Chaucer's, constructing a Wardour-Street 
English that had no counterpart in any sin- 
gle century of our history, and bore no tru- 
er resemblance to our primitive language 
than the “ Jeames’ Letters ” bear to nine- 
teenth-century conversation. With all 
these drawbacks, the Religues of Ancient 
English Poetry achieved a success that sur- 
prised the editor himself. Johnson sneered 
at them, but the book gradually became a 
classic, and as the second editor boasted, 
was “admitted into the most elegant libra- 
ries.” 

Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Hales have at last 
removed the reproach which for many years 
has rested upon us, that we are the only 
great nation without a critical text of its 
early ballads. Mr. Furnivall has purchased 
the right of transcribing the original folio 
manuscript, which was in possession of the 
Bishop’s descendants, and we now for the 
first time know what Percy’s politer taste 
thought unworthy of publication. A few 
instances of his alterations and suppressions 
will probably leave no doubt that a new 
edition was required. In “ The Child of 
Elle” the old poem says, 


“ He leanéd o’er his saddle-bow, 
To kiss this lady good ; 
The tears that went them two between 
Were blent water and blood.” 


Bishop Percy renders it : — 


“ And thrice he clasped her to his breste, 
And kissed her tenderlie ; 
The teares that fell from her fair eyes 
Ranne like the fountaine free.” 


In the ballad of Glasgerion, the lady de- 
ceived by her lover's page kills herself, and 
says :— 
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“ There shall never no churle’s blood 
Spring within my bodye.” 


Bishop Percy, in sheer wantonness, expands 
this into : — 


“ There shall never no churle’s blood 
Within my bodye spring ; 
No churle’s blood shall ever defile 
The daughter of a King.” 


Here the last two lines are not only super- 
fluous and weak, but contradict the whole 
drift of the story. 

In “ Old Robin of Portingale,” the hus- 
band, aware that his wife intends to murder 
him, goes to bed armed, and awaits the com- 
ing of the assassins : — 


“ And he layd a bright browne sword by his 
side, 
And another at his feet, 
And full well knew old Robin then 
Whether he should wake or sleep.” 


But the Bishop, not liking to expose his 
hero to the doubtful chances of an ambus- 
cade, changes the two last spirited lines 
into : — 


“And twentye good knightes he placed at 
hand 


To watch him in his sleepe.” 


After slaying the assassins and cutting off 
the breast and ears of his guilty wife, old 
Robin is horror-stricken at his own work : — 


“ Mickle is the man’s blood I have spent 
To do thee and me some good, 
Says, ‘ Ever alack ! my fayre lady, 

think that I was woode’ [mad].” 


The lines are not particularly good, and the 
second is decidedly obscure, but they serve 
to introduce Robin’s resolve : — 


“ He shope the cross in his right shoulder, 
Of the white flesh and the red, 
And he sent him into the Holy land, 
Whereas Christ was quick and dead.” 


Percy omits the first stanza altogether, and 
changes “ flesh ” in the second into “ cloth.” 
The omission was perfectly wanton, and the 
change unwarrantable. The whole re- 
minds us of the ccmmentary on Virgil by 
Martinus Scriblerus, who transforms the 
three stags (cervos) which Mneas killed and 
eat near Carthage into three crows (corvos), 
because stags are not found in Africa. 
Probably enough has been said to show 
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that Percy tampered with the text ina wa 

that destroys all reliance on him as an ed- 
itor. His omissions are even more wonder- 
ful than his changes. The story of Eger 
and Grine, now printed for the first time, 
is among the most charming romances of the 
Middle Ages, and told by one who was no 
despicable poet. Eger and Grine are 
sworn brethren in arms. One day Eger 
returns wounded and beaten from an en- 
counter with a savage knight, who cuts a 
finger off all whom he overthrows ; Wing- 
layne, the lady whom he loves, turns away 
from him with contempt, dryly remark- 
ing, — 


“ He gave a finger to let him gange, 
The next time he will offer up his whole 
hand.” 


Grine determines to achieve the adventure. 
Armed with a sword of proof, which the two 
comrades have obtained by the deposit of 
all their title-deeds, he ventures into Sir 
Gray-Steel’s domains, and rides about in 
quest of the false knight. A furious combat 
ensues, the very steeds fighting together by 
the side of their masters, and Grine slays 
the oppressor. He transfers the honour to 
Eger, and Winglayne’s old love returns ; 
but the knight is at first resentful : — 


“ He turned his back and rode her froe, 
And suid parting is a privy pain ; 
But old friends cannot be called again. 
For the great kindness I have found at thee 
Forgotten shalt thou never be.” 


Naturally the quarrel is soon made up, and 
they are married, while the faithful Grine 
is rewarded with the hand of the Lady 
Losepain, the widow of one of Gray-Steel’s 
victims, and who had tended him and Eger 
after their encounters. Their first meeting 
is prettily told : — 


“ Gryme looke upon that ladye faire, 
Soe fair a creature saw I never ere; 
For shee was clad in scarlet red, 
And all of fresh gold shone her head. 
Her rud was red as rose in rain ; 
A fairer creature was never seen. 
As many men in a matter full nice, . 
But all men in loving shall never be wise, 
His mind on her was so set 
That all other matters he quite forget.” 


“ Wise” here is of course the French 
“ sage,” temperate, rather than with any 
notion of good judgment implied. 

The present edition of Bishop Percy’s 
folio manuscript is something more than a 
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mere text. Mr. Hales has given some ex- 
cellent introductory notices explaining the 
subject of the poems, tracing them in many 
cases to their —— sources, and showing 
how far the popular legend has amplified or 
distorted real facts. Mr. Furnivall appends 
some short philological notes in explanation 
of the different words that occur here and 
there. Altogether, the golden mean seems 
to have been very happily attained, and the 
notes and illustrations are neither too scanty 
nor too copious. We regret to see that the 
subscriptions to the book are not yet suffi- 
cient to indemnify Mr. Furnivall for his en- 
terprise. Bishop Percy’s representatives 
have driven a hard bargain with him in de- 
manding 150/. for the permission to copy an 
old manuscript, which they could‘only have 

ublished themselves at heavy cost. They 

ave, however, the undeniable right of every 
owner of property to set his own price on it, 
and it may appear far-fetched to say that 
property has its duties as well as its rights, 
tnd that men owe it to an honourable name 
to treat the literary reputation of an ances- 
tor as something more than a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. all the more, 
however, is the public bound to support an 
enterprise like the present, that has been 
undertaken at some money risk from the 
pure love of learning, and is being carried 
out with eminent skill and success. This 
new edition of a classical English book is 
published at a moderate cost, while the pa- 
per and type are worthy of a drawing-room 
table. The text, though accurate, is so 
easy that a schoolboy may understand it. 
It will be at once unfortunate and unde- 
served, if Mr. Furnivall is eventually a los- 
er by his public spirit. 


From the Examiner. 


Modern Culture; its True Aims and Re- 
quirements. A Series of Addresses and 
Arguments on the Claims of Scientific Ed- 
ucation. By Professors Tyndall, Dau- 
beney, Hentrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewell, 
Faraday, Draper, Masson, de Morgan, 
Owen; Drs. Hodgson, Carpenter, Hooker, 
Acland, Forbes, Grove, Herbert, Spencer, 
Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. 
Sequin, etc. Edited by Edward L. You- 
mans, M.D. Macmillan. 


HatF the contents of this volume, being 
six Lectures delivered before the Royal In- 
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stitution by Professor Tyndall and Doctors 
Daubeney, Paget, Faraday, Whewell, and 
Hodgson, were published several years ago. 
The edition having been long since ex- 
hausted, Dr. Youmans has done good work 
in reissuing its parts, with the addition of 
other lectures by himself and by Professors 
Henfrey, Huxley, and Masson ; of a long ex- 
tract from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Essays ;’ 
and of an appendix containing shorter ex- 
tracts from more than a dozen other writers 
of repute. It is the design of the publica- 
tion to show, from the testimony and on 
the arguments of some of the men most 
competent to speak with authority, “ the 
importance of giving a larger space to sci- 
entific studies in our educational courses.” 
To this end are brought together, among 
others, lucid and eloquent discourses by 
Professor Tyndall, on ‘ The Study of Phys- 
ies ;’ by Dr. Daubeney, on ‘ The Study of 
Chemistry ;’ by Professor Henfrey, on ‘ The 
Study of Botany ;’ by Professor Huxley, on 
‘ The Study of Zoology ;’ .by Dr. Paget, on 
‘ The Study of Physiology ;’ by Dr. Fara- 
day, on ‘ The Education of the Judgment ;’ 
and by Dr. Hodgson, on ‘The Study of 
Economic Science.’ 

Each and all of these are so full of in- 
terest, and, in their separate ways, 80 in- 
structive, that we are in no mood to quarrel 
with Dr. Youmans for shaping the volume 
as_we have it, but we believe that he would 
have produced a more novel and a more 
useful book had he constructed it all out of 
his own lecture, modestly placed last in the 
series, on ‘The Scientific Study of Human 
Nature.’ There is little lack nowadays, 
among intelligent people, of belief in the 
importance of physical, and even meta- 
physical studies, as parts of home and school 
and college education. But there does seem, 
even among these same intelligent le, 
to be very much misapprehension of what 
Dr. Youmans calls “the science of human 
nature,” and very culpable neglect in the 
application of its principles to the training 
of youth and the employment of grown 
persons. By all means let us add instruc- 
tion in the various parts of physical knowl- 
edge to the old-fashioned routine of teach- 
ing in languages and mathematics; but, 
while we do that, let us see how the con- 
clusions of modern science can help us to 
arrive at better ways of mental education 
and bodily Nag aaa We cannot be too 
jealous in filling the vessel.of the mind with 
the best stuff at our command ; but it is yet 
more important that we should be zealous 
in making that vessel as large and strong, 





and in every way as capable as we can. 
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Dr. Youmans’s lecture deserves careful at- 
tention for the way in which it urges the 
importance of a really scientific system of 
education. “The imminent question,” he 
says, “ is, How may the child and youth be 
developed healthfully and vigorously, bodily, 
ma , and morally ; and science alone 
can answer it by a statement of the laws 
upon which that development depends.” 

We talk glibly about mental culture, 
and import into our discourse about the 
education of children, a number of phrases 
borrowed from the gardener’s vocabulary ; 
but really our rules and methods for the 
cultivation of men and women are far less 
complete and accurate than our rules and 
methods for the training of trees and vege- 
tables. The gardener accustoms himself to 
separate different sorts of seeds and to put 
each in suitable soils; for some he provides 
plenty of moisture, for others he tries to 
ensure plenty of sunlight; some he trims 
and prunes, others he grafts upon other 
plants. In this way he develops a_thou- 
sand different varieties of beautiful flowers 
out of the simple weeds in the fields and 
hedges, grows all sorts of luscious fruits, 
and multiplies over and over again the 
richness and value of the vegetable world. 
Each shrub and tree is trained to exhibit, 
in as perfect a state as possible, its special 
virtues, and those virtues are adapted in 
a wonderful way to the uses and pleasures 
of man. But the parent and the school- 
master rarely use any such discernment. 
They look upon all children as alike, save 
where they bridge up the natural differ- 
ences of sex with artificial barriers; they 
subject them to the same discipline, and 
expect them to grow up very much alike. 
In recent years we have gained a little wis- 
dom as regards physical education. We do 
now and then - our children to such bodily 
exercise as will bring out their special ele- 
ments of strength, or tend. to remove any 
physical defects that they may have; and 
we are even learning to regulate their food 
and other necessaries of healthy growth ac- 
cording to our experience of the sort of 
food, rest, and the like, most healthful to 
them. But as for any reasonable principles 
of mental culture we are nearly as ignorant 
as we ever were. Each parent and guar- 
dian has his own plan of education, — that 
is, his own ideal man or woman whom he 
wishes his child as nearly as possible to ap- 
proach, and he tries to bring up his chil- 
dren with that sole end. It is as if a garden- 
er took all the seeds he could lay hands 
on, and attempted to train them. all into 
roses, or into apples, into cabbages, or into 
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oak-trees; or as if, without understanding 
that different trees and shrubs need differ- 
ent soil, climate, and the like, he forced 
upon them all exactly the same sort of 
treatment. Surely the consequence of this 
is a world nearly full of stunted minds. 
Here and there strong intellects find con- 
genial training, and grow up to reflect hon- 
our upon the methods of their education; 
much oftener the strong intellects break 
loose from the bondage of their teachers 
and grow up in spite of them. But what 
of the weak intellects—the minds that 
cannot grow as we want them to grow, and 
therefore either cease growing altogether or 
w in crooked and unhealthy ways ? 
“ That there is a large amount of mental 
perversion and abate stupidity,” says 
Dr. Youmans, “ as well as of bodily disease, 
produced in school, by measures which op- 
erate to the prejudice of the growing brain, 
is not to be doubted; that dulness, indocil- 
ity, and viciousness, are frequently aggra- 
vated by teachers incapable of discriminat- 
ing between their mental and bodily 
causes, is also undeniable.” And these are 
only the flagrant instances of mischief aris- 
ing from our bad ways of teaching, the in- 
stances which, like deaths from typhus, 
cholera, or diphtheria, give evidence of a 
general pollution of atmosphere and de- 
rangement of the conditions of healthy life 
from which everybody suffers more or 
less. The men yet live who led the way to 
a consideration of sanitary questions, and 
who began the advocacy of sanitary re- 
forms; the men have hardly yet appeared 
who will reduce to a system the laws of 
mental health, and show what are the real 
objects and methods of a sound education. 
“ When we say that education is an affair 
of the laws of our being, involving a wide 
range of considerations,” says Dr. You- 
mans ; ‘‘an affair of the air respired, its mois- 
ture, temperature, density, purity, and elec- 
trical state; an affair of food, digestion, and 
nutrition; of the quantity, quality, and 
pee of the bloéd sent to the brain; of 
clothing and exercise, fatigue and repose, 
health and disease ; of variable volition and 
automatic nerve action; of fluctuating feel- 
ing, redundancy and exhaustion of nerve- 
power; an affair of light, colour, sound, re- 
sistance ; of sensuous impressibility , temper- 
ament, family history, constitutional predis- 
position, and unconscious influence; of ma- 
terial surroundings and a host of agencies 
which stamp themselves upon the plastic 
organism and reappear in character, — 
when we hint at these things, we seem to 





be talking in an unknown tongue, or, ifin- 
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telligible, then very irrelevant and unprac- 
ticable.” 

Dr. Youmans’s lecture should help to show 
that these questions are altogether practical 
and relevant. Professing especially to illus- 
trate “the dependence of mental action 
upon the bodily system,” it leads up to the 
doctrine that all mental action is part and 

reel of bodily activity, that psychology, 
in fact, is only the highest branch of physi- 
ology. All sorts of minor actions, as walk- 
ing, eating, laughing, and the like, are 
merely automatic, the results of training 
begs. to such perfection that the processes 
by which they are effected are quite forgot- 
ten. Dr. Youmans shows that much higher 
actions may also become automatic, that 
the chief end of education, indeed, is the 
accustoming of the mind torun in certain 
channels or to proceed by certain rules : 


In the formation of habits and in the process 
of education, voluntary actions are constantly 
becoming reflex, or, as it is termed, ‘‘ seconda- 
rily automatic.” Thus learning to walk at 
first demands voluntary effort, but at length 
.the act of walking becomes automatic and un- 
conscious. So with all adaptive movements, 
as the manipulatory exercises of the arts ; they 
at first require an effort of will, and then grad- 
ually become “ mechanical,” or are performed 
with but slight voluntary exertion. And so it 
is, also, in the purely intellectual operations, 
where the cerebral excitement, instead of taking 
effect upon the motor system, expends itself in 
the production of new intellectual effects, one 
state of consciousness passing into another, ac- 
cording to the established laws of thought. 
Here, also, the agency of the will is but partial, 
and the mental actions are largely spontane- 
ous. In the case of memory, we all know how 


little volition can directly effect. We cannot | P 


call up an idea by simply willing it. When 
we try to remember something, which is, of 
course out of consciousness, the office of voli- 
tion is simply to fix the attention upon various 
ideas which will be most likely to recall, by the 
law of association, the thing desired. We have 
all experienced this impotence of the will to 
recover a forgotten name, or incident which 
may subsequently flash into consciousness after 
the attention has long been withdrawn from the 
search. The same thing is observed in the 
exercise of the imagination. It is said of emi- 
nent poets, painters, and musicians, that they 
are born, and not made; that is, their genius 
is an endowment of nature,—a gifted organ- 
ism which spontaneously utters itself in high 
achievements, and they often present cases of 
remarkable automatism. When Mozart was 
asked how he set to work to compose a sym- 
phony he replied, “If you once think how you 
are to do it, you will never write any thing 
worth hearing ; I write because I cannot help 
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it.” Jean Paul remarks of the poet’s work : 
“« The character must appear living before you, 
and you must hear it, not merely see it; it 
must, as takes place in dreams, dictate to you, 
not you to it. A poet who must reflect whether, 
in a given case, he will make his character say 
Yes, or No, to the devil with him!” An au- 
thor may be as much astonished at the brillian- 
cy of his unwilled inspirations as his most par- 
tial reader. ‘‘That’s splendid!” exclaimed 
Thackeray, as he struck the table in admiring 
surprise at the utterance of one of his charac- 
ters in the story he was writing. Again, the 
mental actions which constitute reasoning have 
an undoubted spontaneous clement, the office 
of volition being, as in the former cases, to 
rivet the attention to the subject of inquiry, 
while the gradual blending of the like in differ- 
ent ideas into general conceptions is the work 
of the involuntary faculties. You cannot will 
a logical conclusion, but only maintain steadily 
before the mind the problem to be solved. Sir 
Isaac Newton thus discloses the secret of his 
immortal discoveries : ‘‘ 1 keep the subject con- 
stantly before me, and wait till the first dawn- 
ings open, by little and little, into a full light.” 

But corporeal agency in processes of thought 
has an aspect still more marked; the higher 
intellectual operation may take place, not only 
independent of the will, but also independent 
of consciousness itself. Consciousness and 
mind are far from being one and the same thing. 
The former applies only to that which is at any 
time present in thought; the latter compre- 
hends all — activity. Nota thousandth 
part of our knowledge is at any time in con- 
sciousness, but it is all and always in the mind. 
An idea of feeling passes out of consciousness, 
but not into annihilation ; in what state, then, 
is it? We cannot be satisfied with the indefi- 
nite statement, that it is stored away in the re- 
ceptacle or chamber of memory. Science af- 
firms an organ of mind, and demands an expla- 
nation, in terms of its action. As the thought 
asses from consciousness, something remains 
in the cerebral substratum, call it what you 
will, — trace, impression, residue. What the 
precise character of these residua may be is 
perhaps questionable, but it is impossible to 
deny their existence in some form consistent 
with the nature of the cerebral structure and 
activity. All thoughts, feelings and impres- 
sions, when disappearing from consciousness, 
leave behind them in a nerve substance their 
effects or residua, and in this state they consti- 
tute what may be termed latent or statical 
mind. They are brought into consciousness 
by the laws of association, and there is much 
probability that, in this unconscious state, they 
are still capable of acting and reacting, and of 
working out true intellectual results. 


We must find room for one other, the 
concluding paragraph of Dr. Youmans’s 





lecture : 
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448 MORAL CULTURE. 


I have thus attempted to prove that’ only by 
inverting the rule of the past, which exalted 
the mind at the expense of the body, and 
bringing the resources of modern induction to 
the study of the corporeal organism, can we 
arrive at that higher and clearer knowledge of 
man, which will make possible any thing like 
a true Science of Human Nature. I have 
pointed out the salutary results which have al- 
ready flowed from this method in the crucial 
test of the treatment of the insane; and the 
vast benefits which society cannot fail to reap 
from that clearer perception of the laws of vital 
and mental limitations which recent research 
has so decisively established ; and I have also 
endeavoured to unfold the bearing of this view 
upon the subject of education. But the results 
enumerated are far from exhausting the broad 
applicability of the method. The grand char- 
acteristic of science is its universality ; what is 
it, indeed, but the latest report of the human 
mind on the order of nature? Its principles 
are far-reaching and all-inclusive, so that when 
a knowledge of the true constitution of man is 
once attained, it confers insight into all the 
multitudinous phases of human manifestation. 
The same economy of power which science 
confers in the material world, and by which we 
obtain a maximum of effect from a minimum of 





force, she confers also in the world of mind. 
When we have mastered the laws of phyiscal 
education we have the essential data for dealing 
with questions of mental education, and these 
steps are the indispensable preparation for an 
enlightened moral education. And the same 
knowledge of the organism which shows how it 
may best be developed, gives also the clue to 
the understanding of its aberrant phenomena. 
That mysterious ground which has hitherto 
been the hot-bed of noxious superstitions and 
dangerous quackeries, is reclaimed to rational 
investigation, and the remarkable effects of 
reverie, ecstasy, hysteria, hallucinations, spec- 
tral illusions, dreaming, somnambulism, mes- 
merism, religious epidemics, anil other kindred 
displays of nervous morbidity, find adequate 
explanation in the ascertained laws of our be- 
ing. This kind of knowledge is, furthermore, 
not only of the highest value to all classes for 
practical guidance, but the philosophical sta- 
dents of man, whether viewing him in the moral, 
religions, social, sesthetic, ethnological, or his- 
toric aspects, must find their equal and indis- 
pensable preparation in the mastery of the 
biological and psychological laws which can 
alone explain the nature of the subject of their 
research. 
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